Where there's a child 
there should be 


Childer alt 


It’s a happy house, where Childcraft lives. You can see it in the 
family pride, the sense of sharing, the feeling of belonging to 
each other. 


Families nourished by Childcraft just naturally grow together. 
The golden hours spent in storyland, in the magic of music and 
poetry and art and science, provide a priceless experience. 
“Building things together” means building a fuller future. 


Childcraft helps develop understanding as it helps guide parents. 
You'll receive the services of 150 leading experts in child guid- 
ance and education to help enrich your lives together. 


You and your children deserve Childcraft. It’s a way of living. 
It’s preparation for life, every step of the way. It’s exactly what 
you want for your family. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


There may be an opportunity to represent Childcraft in your neighborhood on 
a full-time basis. Free training, good income and future, no investment re- 
quired. For full information, write Mrs. Lucille Orr, Childcraft, Dept. 456A, 
™ox 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Send NOW for FREE BOOKLET! 


Please send me FREE, without obligation, my copy of the 
new 24-page booklet, “Their Future Is In Your Hands?’ 
which contains a summary of “Education Is A Round The 
Clock Process?) Address: Mr. C. B. Lawter, Childcraft, 


Dept. 356A, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


For friends and family.... 


What finer religious gifts than these? 


The Hymnal, the Book of Common Prayer — few gifts will 
last as long or give as much pleasure. Our books are 
sturdy and of high quality; prices are surprisingly low. 


The Hymnal 1940 

Full musical edition, 6 by 8% inches, dark 

plivevelothwice sie ts ext ae ease a $1.80 

The Book of Common Prayer 

Clear, beautiful type. 5 by 7% inches. Red 

Orbluerclotinpemene ea teks oteeede aetna $ .85 
Mailing charges extra. 


Whether you are planning a gift of one book to an indi- 
vidual, or a dozen or more to your parish, write direct. 
Remember that profit from the sale of these publications 
goes into clergy pensions. 


the Church Hymnal Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
Z20°,Exchiange: Place se New York 5, N.Y. 


They serve well 
the Episcopal Church! 


HOBART COLLEGE 
Geneva, N. Y. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Hartford, Conn. 


Edwin H. Lemare, noted 
English organist and com- 
poser of “Moonlight and KENYON COLLEGE 

Roses,” once said to Samuel Gambier, Ohio 
Casavant: 

“T. enjoy playing your mag- 
nificent organs very much, UNIVERSITY OF 
Mr. Casavant, but I do miss THE SOUTH 
the feel of the old tracker 
organs.” 

This fired the fertile mind of 
Sam Casavant and by 1905 Their 2,600 students are one- 
he had patented the “tracker 
touch” or “tracker feeling.” 
All 75th Anniversary Casa- 
vants are equipped with it. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


tenth of one percent of America’s 
college population, yet supplied 
one-fifteenth of the 486 new stu- 
dents admitted this fall to Epis- 
CASAVANT FRERES LIMITED copal Theological Seminaries. 


Designers and builders of 
Organs and Church Furniture 
SHulivdemthare..,.Candda Support these Four Colleges 


and strengthen your Church! 
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years and in failing health. And my) 
sister and I both lived at home and tried: 
to give them all the comfort and help 
we could, in the household. I faithfully 
attended the confirmation classes at the 
Redeemer for several years. The rector; 
then, the Rev. Barrett P. Tyler, had a 
most cordial friendship with my father: 
and spoke with him about this situatiom 
several times. But he fully concurred 
with my mother’s belief that if I out~ 
wardly changed my faith the physical 
shock would be too much for my fathe 
in his frail health. And he counselled 
patience and forbearance until God 
should show the way to answer my 
prayer... ft | 
I sincerely desired the spiritual helpl 
of meeting Our Lord in the Sacrament 
Therefore I was invited to receive com- 
munion in the Church of the Redeemer 
And I did so with thanksgiving for sev 
eral years until God opened the way for 
me to receive confirmation and acknowl-+ 
edge my faith openly. 
(MISS) ELIZABETH DODGE 

MORRISTOWN, N. J 


> PROTESTS PLACE OF ‘GLORIA’ | 


I’d like to enter my protest at what is 
happening to the Gloria in Excelsis. It 
is now apt to be omitted, and the rather 
doleful O Salutaris substituted, even aty 
non-pentitential Seasons, instead of onlyli 
during Advent and Lent. (For some rea 
son, there never seems to be any other 
hymn thought of to replace it. I have 
even heard the Gloria Patri used, tho!)! 

But far worse, it is steadily becoming 
apparent that we are to lose it entirely 
as our superb act of Post-Communio 
praise, and have it inserted in the be- 
ginning of our Service, where the tone is 
predominantly sober and semi-peniten 
tial . . . The repeated, urgent acts ott 
praise — where and when are they sq@ 
appropriate and so possible to poor hu} 
man nature, as when one has just mad@ 
one’s Communion? 

“Liturgists” may proclaim that after 
Communion is not its place—which they 
do, but without anything but their own 
arbitrary dicta. We do not accept every 
return to the ancient ways. . 

MARY MCENNERY ERHARII 


in 


SWANSEA, MASSS 


> VETOES PRIEST DRAFT IDEA 


In your July 24th issue, there was 3 
letter from two ex-G.I. postulants) 
Ernest St. Johns and John Goodroww 


tion to the shortage of chaplains in the 
Armed Forces. As a postulant myself! 
recently released by the Army, I woula} 
like to take issue with their proposal 
_ God’s will, informing our consciences? 
is the source of Christian action. Thdp 
State can compel its citizens to becom: 
soldiers. However, it cannot command) 
the willing spirit of service which shoulé 
be characteristic of servicemen in geny 
eral and chaplains in particular. 

The Church, not the State, is respon) 
sible for filling the chaplain quota, an 
we readily acknowledge that we havi? 
failed to respond to the need. Let semii 
narians (especially those who have no} 
seen military service) and clergy ex 
amine their consciences further on thijA 
matter. And let us all pray that man} 
more will be moved to obey the will o//) 
God and, perhaps also, the “godly adi 
monitions” of their bishops to becom/! 
priests in uniform. i 

JONATHAN KIN|i 
SYOSSET, L. I., N. ¥ 


ae 


Bik 


/ memorable 
vent in religious, 
v00k publishing, | 
ish nd THE 

INEST GIFT 

‘the Religious 
“Book Club 

Was ever 


Vffered... 


} t 
“ihe publication in the fall of 1955 of this much- 
needed reference work marks the completion of a 
ifnonumental project begun five years ago by a group 

ff twelve dedicated scholars headed by Professor 
a efferts A. Loetscher, the eminent church historian 
if the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Much a new, contemporary encyclopedia is needed 
ecause of the discovery of new source material, the 


i 
a 
| 


(MPORTANT SAVINGS TO MEMBERS — In addition to the gift you re- 
y;eive when you join the Club, and bonus books when you pur- 
shase Club Selections, you are frequently able to save money 


n buying the Club Selections themselves, since they are never 
sticed higher than the regular publisher’s price and are some- 
Times priced lower. The few cents charged for postage and 
Shipping may be saved, if you wish, by paying in advance. The 
drices of Club Selections vary, depending on the size of each 
Sook, but average around $3.00. As a concrete example of the 
important savings you can make, members of the Club who 
buy four Club Selections before the end of the year will receive 
six books with a total value of $30.45 and they will pay only 


| 


"$13.85! Members are not obligated to take these books, of 


‘course, since they always have complete freedom of chioce: 
\the Club simply recommends the book its editors believe is the 
‘most helpful or interesting for the month and members decide 
whether or not it suits their needs. 

MEMBERSHIP WITHOUT OBLIGATION—We believe you will find this the 
most practical and economical way to find and buy the books 
you need. You can try it for a year, without obligation to buy 
books, simply by filling in and returning the coupon provided 
‘on this page. 
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a 


FREE... 


Published this Fall at 

$15.00 per set, but given 

without charge to new 

members who join the 

Religious Book Club 
now. 


510 CONTRIBUTORS 
1248 DOUBLE-COLUMN PAGES 
1,000,000 WORDS 


MH) 2 VOLUMES, REGULA 
ee LARLY $15 a0 


rise of new presuppositions and techniques, both in 
scholarly research and in the practical strategies of 
church administration and parish work, far-reach- 
ing cultural and social changes which have altered 
in important ways both the contents and the struc- 
ture of theological disciplines, and a multitude of 
new institutions and personalities. 


AND NOW . .. that the volumes are ready for publication the Religious Book Club is offering them without 
charge to new members who wish to try the advantages of Club service for a year, such advantages as NO DUES 


¢ NO FEES e NO MINIMUM NUMBER OF BOOKS TO BUY ¢ FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS BRING- 
ING NEWS OF ALL THE NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS * TOP QUALITY BOOKS AS CLUB SELECTIONS « 
AN ORDER FORM WITH EACH BULLETIN SO YOU CAN CHOOSE THE BOOKS YOU REALLY NEED ¢ 
MEMBERSHIP CONTINUES AS LONG AFTER YOUR FIRST YEAR AS YOU FIND IT USEFUL ¢ HAND- 
SOME, VALUABLE BOOKS (LIKE THE 20th CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 
WHICH PRESENT MEMBERS ARE NOW RECEIVING AS A BONUS) WHEN YOU DECIDE TO ACCEPT 
CLUB SELECTIONS — ONE FREE BONUS BOOK WITH EVERY FOUR CLUB SELECTIONS PURCHASED. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. EC-3 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

You may enroll me as a member for one year and send me 
at once my free copy of 20th CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE and the monthly RBC 
BULLETIN. I am not obligated to purchase any books. I wili 
let you know promptly whenever I do not want the monthly 
Club Selection. If I decide to purchase Club Selections I am 
to receive an additional free book as a bonus for every four 
Club Selections I choose. 


“@Carillonic Bells « 


can give your church a heavenly 


voice in the community. 


Their beautiful bell music daily 
identifies the church as a source of 
spiritual life. Churchmen every- 
where find they actually benefit 
the church 10 ways. They: 


. Advertise the church. 

. Prepare folks for worship. 

. Increase attendance. 

Add beauty to services. 

Build membership. 

. Comfort the sick and shut-ins. 
. Inspire new character in many. 
. Stir religious thoughts daily. 

. Create a cultural atmosphere. 
10. Widen church influence. 


' Secure full details on benefits, per- 

formance and modest cost. Write: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
31C€27A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*'Carillonic Bells’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Corillons, Inc. 


WP ONAMAWN= 


Our new illustrated 
catalog will tel you 
the full story. 


studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Ministers, teachers and church workers are 
rendering Christian service while enjoying 
new earnings opportunity. Fill out coupon 
below; get full particulars, no obligation. 


MAXIMUM RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Mature men and women can obtain cash in- 
come now, retirement income later. Full 
or part time; in your own community or 
travel. Learn how you can qualify under 
the new Social Security Law for maximum 
retirement benefits. 

JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 

Dept. C-64 1018 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, III. 


Send full information please and free booklet 
“Opportunity Plus’’. 


RAM Ee Se bt 


ADDRESS = 


CITY 
4 


> RE: PUZZLE CONTEST 


Hundreds of your readers will be 
deeply grateful for your recent editorial 
concerning the ACU puzzle contest . 

It is sad to see our men of God con- 
cerned with bingo, penny socials, door 
prizes, donation cards, wheels of fortune 
and other petty and childish devices for 
the extraction of money from the public. 
The puzzle contest as set forth may 
easily be legitimate, but the “contribu- 
tions” of which we are told do not con- 
vey the meaning to which we are ac- 
customed... 

SARAH N. HALLETT 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


How uncharitable can a Christian be. 
To ridicule and deride the ACU for its 
obvious poor judgment in the manner of 
your editorial is adequate evidence of 
your inability to forgive. Perhaps you 
do have an ax to grind, but derision of 
your type must never be condoned as 
representative of Anglican charity, tol- 
erance and humbleness. At the risk of 
being trite, may I remind you that it is 
human to err, but divine to forgive. 
Except for the customary practice of 
not signing your editorials, I would 
consider you a moral coward for not so 
doing. Were I you, I would so do hence- 
forth in order that such a tag could 
never be attached to me. 

There are too many schismatic tend- 
encies in the Church today and I accuse 
you of not helping this unfortunate 
situation. 

Please, do not allow your fine peri- 
odical to assume the level of “yellow 
journalism.” 

GEORGE K. GREGORY 
WHEATON, ILL. 


Your editorial, ‘Innocence by Asso- 
ciation,” is more successful in showing 
your own emotional reaction than in 
clarifying the actual issues involved in 
the puzzle contest sponsored by the 
American Church Union. 

There are, in fact, two issues: (1) Is 
the contest immoral and/or illegal? 
(2) Is the contest in good taste and 
‘proper’ in the colloquial sense of this 
latter word? In speaking to the first 
point you admit, though grudgingly, 
that the contest is ‘“‘barely legitimate.” 
A thing either is or is not legitimate 
and “barely” only reveals your own at- 
titude to the legitimacy. I am sure this 
attitude is sincere, but one’s emotions 
are not the primary concern in law and 
morality. You also affirm that the con- 
test is not gambling, which presumably 
means that the contest is not sinful in 
itself . . . although moral theologians 
would not agree with you that gambling 
is per se asin... 

What I like about your editorial is its 
obvious earnestness and concern for the 
Church, and for those, indeed, within 
her who are called Anglo-Catholics; you 
do not want them to do wrong nor to be 
in bad taste. But I’m sorry you wrote 
with so much undertone of sarcasm . 


(THE REV.) ELWOOD GC. BOGGESS 
MENDHAM, N. J. 


(Ed. Note: Our editorial did not call 
gambling a sin. With many members of 
the ACU, we do, however, deplore the 
contest, and we think the ethical prob- 
lem posed by its advertising far too 
deep for the summary dismissal our 
correspondent wishes to make of it. We 
called for the ACU to try to save its 
good name by withdrawing endorsement 
and sponsorship of the contest.) 
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Costumers, 
robe Racks, La 
Racks and Chi 


Rooms. 


An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 
Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 
. save floor space—fit 
in anywhere...standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 
institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 


problem. yy, i, for Catalog 
VOGEL-PETERSON CoO 


1121 West 37th St. « Chicago 9,1 


Fabrtes 


The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY} 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al4} 
tar Guilds. They are available by) 
the yard; cut to given dimensions 34 
or as Eucharistic vestments andj 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and faba a 
are available in silk, metal, bem-i 
berg and rayon daninske of divesies 
church design and in all colors off 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO, 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. * New York 7, N. Y. 


HUNDREDS| 
OF IDEAS 


f 
BRONZE! 
PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows origi- 
nal ideas for solid bronze 
plaques—nameplates, testi- 
monials, awards, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., IN 


Dept. 52— 150 West 22 St., New Yorw 


ALTAR HANGING! 
Ne Re 


igre AS MBROIBEE 
| ia 


Write for FREE & 
chure A. For trot 
medal, cup ideas 1) 
for Brochure B. 


A wide range of materials and designe 
created in our own workrooms, make thes! 
patterns unique. Fine brocades, rayql 
damasks, Bembergs are worked by skille 
personnel of long experience in gol 
thread with matching gold fringe. WY 
are glad to send samples of material 
on request. 


Write Dept EC, for catalog and informatio/i\ 


H. M. JACOBS COMPANY 


1907 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. | 
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CHARITY—MISUNDERSTOOD VIRTUE (3rd in series) 


STUPIDITY OR CUPIDITY 
EDITORIAL 


[ BACKSTAGE | HERE in Richmond 


where tobacco has al- 
ways been an important factor in our 
economy, we are more than casually con- 
scious of cigarettes and their packaging. 
About a decade and a half ago, Lucky 
Strike green’s going to war was a real 
conversation 
piece. Philip Mor- 
ris’ recent change 
of dress was like- 
wise a quite 
talked-about 
event. Of course, 
we know that in 
both cases the real 
value of the ciga- 
rette is in the 
tobacco or the 
content, but the 
‘“nackage”’ (or the 
way that ‘‘con- 
tent’’ is pre- 
sented) plays a most important part in 
the sale of these two, or any other kind 
of cigarette. 

The same thing applies to a magazine. 
The content ... the news, the articles, 
the features, and the editorials ... really 
determines the worth of any magazine. 
But the way that content is presented 
has a lot to do with how much of it is 
read and even how many copies are sold. 
We’ve been conscious of this ever since 
ECnews was first introduced. We’ve said 
many times that our magazine must be 
as well written and as well edited and as 


feet iene ee M. F. Carpenter 22 


BA A Palys Nh eee ee ween W. Norman Pittenger 23 


well put together as the secular press— 
if it is really to render a service. 

That’s why I am so happy to announce 
that Sidney E. Newbold has joined our 
staff as art director and production man- 
ager. Mr. Newbold has had an impressive 
background in magazine art and produc- 
tion. For several years he was with the 
Woman's Home Companion but worked 
also with Collier’s and American Maga- 
zine, the other two Crowell-Collier books. 
During this period he also handled a spe- 
cial assignment for the Magazine Adver- 
tising Council. He left the Companion to 
become associate managing editor and 
art director for Parade (4 million circu- 
lation) —the weekly picture magazine 
which many of our readers find included 
as a part of their Sunday newspaper. 
While with Parade Mr. Newbold han- 
dled layout, typography, picture selec- 
tion, and all production. 

Born and raised in the Church of 
England, Sid lived in London until, when 
eighteen years old, he came to America. 
His father was publisher of The West- 
minster Gazette, so Sid, as a youth, was 
no stranger to London’s Fleet Street. Pll 
predict Mr. Newbold will be able to make 
ECnews much more interesting and far 
easier for you to read. 


Mice baie 
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HOUSANDS of families were introduced to Advent 

Cards last year when the makers of Hallmark 
Cards revived this charming old-world custom. And 
parents discovered that these fascinating cards were 
a wonderful help in teaching children the true meaning 
of Christmas. 

Each Hallmark Advent Card has 24 lift-ups with a 
picture or verse under each one. You raise the first 
lift-up on December 1st—then one a day till you lift 
the last one on Christmas Eve. 

And the children’s excitement and anticipation grow 
with each day. At the same time, youngsters learn that 
Christmas means far more than just an occasion for 
getting gifts. Teachers will find these Hallmark Advent 
Cards are excellent aids in dramatizing story periods. 


“The Shepherd Boy’s Gift”’ will delight 
children. It tells of a little shepherd 
who brought a doll to the Infant in 
the manger (50c with envelope ). 


Beautiful, new Advent Cards 


Each Hallmark Advent Card with its 24 “lift-ups” tells a Christmas story day by day for 24 day 


“The Story of the First Christmas” 
is a beautiful Advent Card and an 
especially suitable Christmas decora- 
tion for table or mantel ($1.00). 


add to the whole family’s 
appreciation of Christmas 


: ok 


Now, as another Advent season draws near (Novemlt 
27th— December 24th) you'll find a new collection if 
Advent Cards on display at the fine stores that feat 
Hallmark Cards. There are 9 different Hallmark Adve 
Cards in all. 


Hatnank 


When you care enough to send the very best 


“The Brightest Star’’ tells in lift-u! 
and verses the charming story of t! 
little star who became the m¢ 


glorious star ever known ($1.00). | 
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An Analysis of Empire | 


Colonial Unrest 


Agitation and disquiet in the colonial areas of 
the world have been constant causes of international 
disturbance during the last ten years. Such troubles 
affect not only the colonies in which they take place, 
but also the relationship between the Great Powers 
both in the United Nations and within the Western 
Alliance. 


For this country they create a peculiarly deli- 
cate dilemma of foreign policy. Several of Ameri- 
ca’s most powerful allies and closest associates 
are colonial powers. Clearly it is essential not to 
permit disputes and differences about colonial 
policy to weaken the unity of the Western Alliance 
and thus play into the hands of its enemies. 


On the other hand, when so many colonial peoples 
are moving towards self government and independ- 
ence, it would be foolish to seem sympathetic to- 
wards their aspirations. How can we preserve and 
strengthen our friendship with the great powers of 
today without losing the friendship of those who 
may become great powers tomorrow? This is cer- 
tainly one of the most complex and tricky problems 
now confronting the U. S. Government. 


Disentangling the Facts 


It is always important to analyze a situation 
before attempting to make up one’s mind about it. 
Colonies are not all of the same kind and they differ 
in certain important respects from what I might 
call ‘pure empire’. 

Properly speaking a colony arises when a group of 
people from one country settle in another country. 
When the colonists are numerous and the original 
inhabitants of the land to which they have come 
few and relatively undeveloped, the former them- 
selves become in their own eyes the true people of 
the land and in time they desire to be independent of 
their mother country. This was the case in the 
United States and in several of the great realms of 
the British Commonwealth. 

Sometimes, however, the original inhabitants are 
so virile and numerous that the colonists always 
remain a foreign minority. In this case they will look 
to the mother country for the protection of their 
interests and remain closely identified with it. At 
the present time it is said that the French in Mo- 
rocco are far more French than their fellow country- 
men in France. 


Most of the colonial troubles in the world at 
the present time are not really colonial in the 
proper sense of the word at all. They are not 
uprisings of colonists against their mother coun- 
try, but the uprising of the original inhabitants 
of the land against the colonists, and against the 
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mother country insofar as she makes herself the 
protector and defender of the economic interests 
and political privileges of the colonists. 


What is happening in North Africa today is not 
really analogous to the revolution which brought 
about the independence of the United States. If we 
imagine that the American Indians had been numer- 
ous and strong enough to rise up and subdue the 
white communities which had settled here we shall 
have a better idea of what has happened in Indo- 
nesia and what is being dreamed of and attempted 
in North Africa. 

Obviously in those parts of the world where the 
white colonists are and must remain a minority this 
great upsurge of the indigenous peoples must neces- 
sarily triumph in the long run, and probably, it now 
seems, at no very distant date. The proof that this 
analysis is sound can be shown by reference to the 
one important case which at first sight does not seem 
to fit into it—the tragic dilemma of South Africa. 
Here a minority of colonists have succeeded in 
developing complete independence. 

As a result they have to face the indigenous 
peoples alone. They cannot appeal, as the French 
colonists can and do, to a distant mother country for 
protection. Nor is there any wise and more disinter- 
ested statesmanship in the mother country to insist 
that they should moderate the harshness of their 
attitude towards the native peoples. 


Thus in South Africa the position of the colo- 
nist is perhaps more desperate than anywhere 
else in the world, precisely because he has for- 
gotten that he is a colonist and has come to think 
of himself as the only true citizen and representa- 
tive of the land he lives in. 


In the long run, however, the idea of creating a 
white South Africa is as impossible as the idea of a 
white North Africa. The only difference is that 
nobody really dreams of creating a white North 
Africa. The most that the French colonials hope for 
is to hang on grimly to their unenviable situation. 


Pure Empire 


Genuine imperialism is different from colonialism. 
Usually it involves a bare minimum of colonists and 
sometimes no colonists at all. Its representative 
figure is not the colonist who settles for life in a new 
land but the temporary officer—the political resi- 
dent, the military commander, the soldiers in their 
barracks, the officials in their offices. They are all of 
them men who will one day go home. 

The chief cause of empire in the modern world are 
the tremendous responsibilities which in the nature 
of the case fall upon the shoulders of the few out- 
standingly powerful nations. A great nation cannot 
live in the world like a small one. Its responsibilities 
are always commensurate with its power. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan or district; P, provincial; R, regional; N, national) 


DATE LOCATION 
Sun. 300 radio stations* 
Nov. 13 

ABC-TV network 
Channel 7 
ABC radio 
Chestertown, Md, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Mon. New York, N. Y. 
Novy. 14 
Detroit, Mich. 
Noy. 14-16] Sycamore, Ill, 
Noy. 14-18] Chicago, Ill. 
Tues, :. Washington, D. C, 
Noy. 15 
Chicago, Ill. 
Wed. New Orleans, La. 
Noy. 16 
Noy. 16-18} Topeka, Kans. 
Thurs. New Orleans, La. 
Noy. 17-18 
Fri. Monument Beach, Mass. 
Nov. 18 
Sat. Local radio* 
Noy. 19 
Easton, Md. 
Nov. 19-24| Puerto Rico and 
Virgin Is. 
Sun, 300 radio stations* 
Noy. 20 
ABC-TV network 
ABC radio 
Mon. New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 21 
Oberlin, O. 
Noy. 21-25] New Orleans, La. 
Thurs. Everywhere 
Noy, 24 
Fri. Sycamore, Il. 
Nov. 25-27 
Racine, Wis. 
Novy, 25- Albany, N, Y. 
Dec, 1 
Sat. Local radio* 
Nov. 26 


Nov. 13 
Noy. 14 


Noy, 15 
Noy. 16 
Noy. 17 


Nov. 18 
Noy. 19 
Noy, 20 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 22 
Nov, 23 


Noy. 24 
Nov. 25 


EVENT 
(N) The Episcopal Hour. 


Dr. 
Theo. P, Ferris, “The Hope of the 
World.” 


(N) “Dean Pike’. 
Pike. 1:30-2 P.M. 
(N) “Doing the Truth’. Dean Jas. 
A. Pike. 10:15 P.M. i 
(D) Canterbury Club, Washington 
College. Speaker: Rey. Wm. Beal. 
(D) Visit of Bp. Melcher. Morn- 
ing service, St. Matthew’s Church. 
Afternoon, Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. 

(D) School of Worship. Speaker: 
Dean Pike, Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. 


Dean Jas. | A. 


(D) Bishop’s Day. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
(R) College clergy conference. 


McLaren Center, 

(D) Visitation of NC Christian 
Education Dept, team, 

(D) Woman’s Aux. evening work- 
shop. St. Margaret’s Church. 

(D) Council. Cathedral of St. 
James. 

(D) Louisiana Episcopal Sesqui- 
centennial. Theme: “150 Years— 
So Great A Good’, Chairman: 
Very Rey. W. E. Craig. Municipal 
Auditorium. 

(R) College clergy conference. 
Walfe Hall. 

(D) Clergy conference. Institute 
on missions. 


(D) Parish Life conference. Briar- 
wood Conf, Center. 

(N) “Another Chance’’, 
Wood and Cynthia Wedel. 
(D) Youth council. Cathedral 
Chapter House. 

(D) Visit of Dr. Harper of Presid- 
ing Bishop’s Com. on Laymen’s 
Work. 

(N) The Episcopal Hour, Dr. 
Theo. P. Ferris, “The World to 
Come.” 

(N) “Dean Pike”. Dean Jas. A. 
Pike. 1:30-2 P.M. 

(N) “Doing the Truth’, Dean Jas. 
A. Pike. 10:15 P.M. 

(D) School of Worship. Speaker: 
Rey. Norman Pittenger, Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

(R) College clergy conference. 
Orelton Farms. 

(D) City-wide preaching mission, 
Christ Church Cathedral. 


THANKSGIVING, 


Peggy 


(D) Retreat for youth. McLaren 
Center. 


(D) Parish Life conference. De- 
Koven Foundation. 

(D) Preaching mission by Bryan 
Green. Cathedral of All Saints, 


(N) ‘Another Chance,” Peggy 
Wood and Cynthia Wedel. 


*See local newspaper for time and sta- 
tion. Heard in some cities on other days. 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


Swansea and Brecon, 
Wales 
Sydney, Australia 


Tasmania 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Tohoku, Japan 
Tokyo, Japan 
Toronto, Canada 
Trinidad, W. Indies 
Truro, England 
Tuam, Killala and 
Achonry, Ireland 
Uganda, E. Africa 


Upper Nile, E. Africa 


Bishop William G. H. Simon 


Bishops Mowll, Pilcher and 
Hilliard 

Bishop Geoffrey F. Cranswick 
Bishop Theodore N. Barth 
Bishops Hines, Dicus and 
Goddard 

Bishop Timothy Nakamura 
Bishops Makita and Viall 
Bishops Beverley and Wilkinson 
Bishop Douglas J. Wilson 
Bishops Morgan and Wellington 
Bishop John W. Crozier 


Bishops Brown, Balya, Brazier 
and Lutaya 

Bishops Usher-Wilson and 
Tomusange 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUE 


Again and again in history the great and power- 
ful nation, whether it likes it or not, has to under- 
take the responsibility of policing the world and 
keeping the peace in the world, or at least in some 
part of the world. 


Perhaps at some later date we may be able to% 
make better arrangements through some body like d 


the United Nations, but we must admit that we have 
not succeeded in making them yet, and until we do 


so we have no choice but to carry on with the old} 
system. Inevitably it follows that a great nation jj 
which is maintaining the peace, quite literally at its § 


own expense, has a right to say to the world, in 


effect, “We are willing to do this job on behalf of f 
mankind but there are certain strategic positions | 
which we must insist on holding in order to carry jj 


out our responsibilities and obligations.”’ Examples 


of this are the British attitude towards Cyprus and | 


Malta and the American attitude towards Formosa. 


Realism not Moralism 


Regular readers of this column will not be sur- | 


prised when I say that we must try to be realistic 
rather than moralistic about these complex matters. | 
Colonialism and imperialism are not in principle 
utterly bad, just as complete local independence is 
not in principle entirely good. This is a fallen world > 
and both can be, and frequently are, corrupt. 


Yet, at their best both can and do render impor- 
tant services to mankind. Clearly a great many of 
the colonial parts of the world are going to 
become independent in the course of the next 
generation or so. The important thing is that 
where independence is inevitable it should come 
peacefully through rational negotiation and grace- 
ful concession rather than through violence. 


Certain other areas, however, will probably re- | 
main colonial areas for a very much longer period. || 


Each case should be dealt with on its own merits. || 


If this country’s Western Allies withdraw from‘ 
some of their colonial and imperial responsibilities s 
they will probably emerge stronger from the sacri- - 
fice in both the military and the economic sense. : 
Empire is expensive and exhausting. As a business § 
proposition it has long ceased to pay dividends to/ 
the country that engages in it. Nevertheless there ¢ 
are some commitments from which the Western’ 
nations cannot retreat. The Western great powers ¢ 
are committed to mutual collaboration in defense of | 
the free world. This means their constant involve-) 
ment, in a political, military and economic sense, in| 


the affairs of the countries which lie along the; 
frontiers of the free world’s defenses. This is a} 


burden which we cannot escape, and from which we k 
ought not even to seek release. This constitutes both} 


our destiny and our calling in the present phase of | 


the world’s history. It is through the realities of| 


history that God speaks to us, and we can only hear |) 


and obey. 
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‘Presiding Bishop’s 25th Year 
In gi Marked by ‘281’ 


' He is, as his long-time friend and 
‘iformer fellow seminarian, the Rt. 
yRev. Norman B. Nash, Bishop of 
“5 Massachusetts, has said, “one of the 
semost widely traveled ecclesiastical 
Mdignitaries in the history of the 
Church.” 

" “St. Paul’s journeys,” the Bay State 
ie bishop points out, ‘were nothing in 
*size compared to his. 

“Yet, he comes home the same wise 
Henry Sherrill, leader of the Church. 
I do not envy his successor.” 

These remarks were not made on 
ithe occasion of a great convocation, 
‘of which Bishop Sherrill, as head of 

his Church, as a member of the prae- 
Ysidium of the World Council of 

Churches and as first president of 

the National Council of Churches, has 
had an amplitude; nor were they 

made by a prelate speaking as a 
prelate. 

They were words of friendship, 
‘spoken on an occasion of friendship 
—the 25th anniversary of the Presid- 
ing Bishop’s consecration. 

The place was a New York hotel; 
' the event, a “family” luncheon for the 
Bishop Sherrill and his wife by 50 
members of the staff of “281”—Na- 
| tional Council headquarters. 

_ Behind the bishop, as he lunched 
' informally with his staff after having 
attended a “family” communion serv- 

ice with them at the National Council 
: chapel, were his most recent journeys 
~—Honolulu, where he presided at the 

58th General Convention of the Epis- 


copal Church, and Australia, where 
he was guest at the annual Synod 
of the Church of England in that 
country. 

Behind him also were the Anglican 
Congress of 1954—the first such 
meeting ever held in America, and 
the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, IIl. 
His trips to Europe and the Far East, 
to isolated mission stations and 
American troops based on foreign 
soil, were in the background. 

His main job, at the luncheon: to 
relax and enjoy himself. 

Those who knew the facts—the sta- 
tistics and the records, from the start 
of his ministry as assistant at Bos- 
ton’s famed Trinity Church, to an 
AEF chaplaincy in France during the 
first World War; through a produc- 


Bishops Sherrill (1l.) and Nash 
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tive priesthood back home, which in- 
cluded a return to Trinity as rector, 
to the episcopate as Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts and on to his present office 
—learned some new and less aus- 
picious ones. 

The consort of statesmen and 
primates was, Bishop Nash reported, 
“a good baseball player” during his 
seminary days at Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School in Cambridge, Mass. 

He was held in affection but in 
somewhat less awe by his own family, 
whose wonderful sense of balance be- 
spoke itself at the right moments. 

The Presiding Bishop recalled how 
he remarked to his mother on the 
occasion of his being elected Bishop- 
Coadjutor of Pennsylvania in 1928 
(an office he declined) : 

“But why was I chosen? They don’t 
even know me.” 

“Perhaps that’s 
mother answered. 

Bishop Sherrill is in one of his 
happiest moods when he and his sons 
(he has three, all in the ministry, 
plus one daughter) get together for 
informality and roughhouse. On one 
occasion, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was visiting him, “my 
own boys,” the bishop recounted, 
“came into the room where we were 
talking, threw me on the sofa and 
sat on me. And the archbishop (who 
has six sons) egged them on!” 

“The only mean trick he (the Pre- 
siding Bishop) ever played on me,” 
Bishop Nash laughingly recalls, “was 
when he preceded me as Bishop of 
Massachusetts.” 

The man who is slated to retire as 
Presiding Bishop in November, 1958, 
at the age of 68, looks back with 
warm humor on the career he has had 
“without,” as Bishop Nash puts it, 
“having been a careerist,” and adds 
a final nod in the direction of the 
companion who has shared it with 
him: 

“Tf I have ever been of any service 
and use to the Church, it has been 
largely because I have not had to 
battle at home.” 


the reason,” his 


York Clergyman Elected 
Suffragan of Harrisburg 


Accepting “a call I must take,” 
pending necessary consents, the Rev. 
Earl M. Honaman, 51-year-old rector 
of St. John’s Church, York, Pa., has 
responded to his election to be Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Harrisburg at a 
convention held Oct. 14, at St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral. 

“The election to this office by the 
convention of the Diocese of Harris- 
burg,” he told ECnews, “is an honor 
for which I am deeply appreciative, 
and I am likewise aware of the de- 
mand it makes.” 

The bishop-elect was chosen by a 
vote of 30 in the clerical order and 
82 in the lay order on the eighth 
ballot. 

He was selected over 10 other 
candidates, nine of whom withdrew 
at varying stages as the balloting 
proceeded. 

Runner-up was the Rev. Francis P. 
Davis, rector since 1944 of Trinity 
Church, Williamsport, Pa. 

In choosing Mr. Honaman the dele- 
gates not only chose a native son of 
Pennsylvania but a man who has 
stuck closely to the Diocese of Har- 
risburg all his life. 

The bishop-elect was born in Lan- 
caster, educated at Franklin and 
Marshall College, with graduate work 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
and trained for the ministry at Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary and the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. 

He has spent his entire ministry 
in the diocese, except for the war 
years. He was ordained to the diac- 
onate in June, 1928, and the priest- 
hood six months later. His first cure 
was as vicar of Mechanicsburg, 
Enola, New Market and St. Gerald’s 
Church, Harrisburg. He was rector 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Harrisburg, 
1931-37, and St. Paul’s, Bloomsburg, 
1937-41. He was a chaplain with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the 
army, 1941-45, after having been a 
chaplain in the army reserve, 1934- 
40. He has been a chaplain in the 
Pennsylvania National Guard since 
1946. 

After the war he was locum tenens 
at St. Stephen’s Cathedral and then 
became, in succession, rector of St. 
John’s, Carlisle, and St. John’s, York. 

His army experience during World 
War II included the Battle of the 
Bulge. He was wounded during the 
war and also was the winner of a 
Bronze Star. 

Diocesan service has included mem- 
bership on the Finance and Standing 
Committees. He has been a General 
Convention deputy twice (1949 and 
1952). 
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Suffragan-elect Honaman 


The bishop-elect likes outdoor ac- 
tivities, especially fishing, and spends 
his summers at a Maryland seashore 
resort. He is a tournament bridge 
player, but hasn’t been in competi- 
tion in some time. 

His family includes his wife, Mary, 
and two sons, Fred, a Korean war 
veteran, married, with one child, and 
now studying Japanese at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, preparatory to 
going to Japan to work with Col. 
Paul Rusch at KEEP, and Walter, a 
senior at Dickinson College, Carlisle. 


ACU Votes Puzzle Contest 
‘Completely Acceptable’ 

The American Church Union has 
reaffirmed its stand on its much-de- 
bated National Puzzle Contest. 

Holding its annual meeting in New 
York City, the Executive Council of 
the ACU found the contest to be 
“completely acceptable from a legal, 
moral and theological viewpoint.” 

The opinion was voted unanimously 
by the 45 members of the Council 
present from all parts of the country. 
It came after the Council had “‘re- 
viewed the progress of the National 
Puzzle Contest and discussed the sub- 
ject at length.” 

The resolution further stated that: 

“The Council affirms its entire 
confidence in the leadership of its 
Executive Director and officers and 
finds the conduct of the contest by 
Mr. S. Duane Lyon and Mr. Keith S. 
Sutton to be above reproach. 

“Before God and in all conscience, 
we assure all Churchmen that we find 
no necessity to alter the decision we 
made on this subject on Jan. 10, 
1955, with but one dissenting vote.” 
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(The dissenter was the Rev) 
Charles H. Graf, rector of St. John’s- 
in-the-Village, N. Y. C., who latex 
resigned from ACU membership over 
the puzzle controversy. In an “Oper: 
Letter” to the ACU Board, Father 
Graf classified the contest as the 
“‘eome-on’ type, in which ridieu 
lously simple early puzzles lure the 
contestant to continue to send his 
money in the hope of winning large 
cash prizes, when, in fact, only ex- 
perts are capable of solving the enor; 
mously difficult tie-breakers, or brain 
busters.” He also challenged the use 
of contest promotion in questionable 
comics and “trash literature.”) i 

Holding its meetings at the Churck: 
of St. Mary the Virgin, the Council | 
> Adopted a new budget, which inw 
cludes increased sums for the devel 
opment of committee work and fox 
the expansion of the “ACU News.’ 
> Reactivated a committee to takd 
steps to obtain a permanent AC 
headquarters building. | 
> Noted a marked increase in ACU} 
membership during the past year, as 
well as an increase in the number oi¢ 
Regional Branches and in contribu 
tions. | 
> Heard a report from the Executive) 
Director, outlining plans for an ex? 
tensive program to develop and trairi 
local leaders during the coming yea 
> Set up a new committee on “Plan: 
ning and Policy’”’ to meet bi-monthly 
in New York with sub-committees i 
strategic areas around the Church. 
> Authorized two new committees 
“Audio-Visual Aids” and “Ecumen: 
ical Studies.” 
> Received an invitation to hold thilf 
1956 ACU Council at the Cathedra' 
Church of St. Luke, Orlando, Fla. 

At a banquet at the Fifth Avenui 
Hotel the Council saw a preview 0: 


Film on the Holy Eucharist, 
Bounden Duty,” filmed in Hawaii bi) 
the Rev. John A. Schultz, and heare) 
an address by the Rt. Rev. John Dalyly 
Anglican Bishop in Korea. 

Bishop Daly is fulfilling severat 
speaking engagements in the U. §& 
after attending the Synod of th} 
Anglican Church of Canada (ECnews? 
Oct. 30). 

In Council elections, Spence‘ 
Ervin, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., was re 
elected president and the Rev. Cano! 
Albert J. duBois, N. Y. C., genera 
secretary. 

Vice-presidents elected were th) 
Rt. Rev. Robert E. Campbell, OHC 
Holy Cross Mission, Kailahun, Sierr!: 
Leone, Africa; the Rev. Leopold 
Kroll, Superior, OHC, Holy Cros)’ 
Monastery, West Park, N. Y.; thi 
Rev. Granville M. Williams, Superioz, 
SSJE, Cambridge, Mass.; the Rev: 


—_ 


‘father Joseph, Father Minister, 
tt SF, Little Portion Monastery, Mt. 
(Sinai, L. I., N. Y.; the Rev. Mother, 
feachers of the Children of God, 
Maycroft, Sag Harbor, L. I., N. Y.; 
irs. Frederick D. Sharp, Dennys- 
ville, Me.; Major Gen. Milton G. 
Baker, Valley Forge Military Acad- 
pmy, Wayne, Pa.; Clifford P. More- 
mouse, N. Y. C. 

Mf The Rev. John M. Scott, Long 


rt 
pipeach, N. Y., was elected treasurer. 


retired Dr. Wieland, 70, 
s\Dies in New Haven, Conn. 


1? The Rev. Dr. George A. Wieland, 
1 0, first director of National Coun- 
7:il’s Home Department, died recently 
“yn New Haven, Conn., after a long 
ofliness. 

Dr. Wieland came to National 
Council in 1939 as executive secretary 
tof its Division of Domestic Missions, 
‘which in 1942 became the Home De- 
“ipartment. He retired as that depart- 
a ent’s first director at the end of 
21952, but stayed on until June 30, 
&< 953, when his successor, the Rev. 
Dr. William G. Wright, was able to 
assume his new duties. 

Born in Sandusky, Ohio, July 28, 
81884, Dr. Wieland was a graduate of 
“Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, as 
well as of Kenyon’s Divinity School, 
Bexley Hall. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1910. 

His ministry included service at 


wChrist Church, Huron, Ohio; St. 
m@John’s Church, Globe, Ariz., and 
“Church of the Epiphany, Seattle, 


“4Wash. From Seattle he went to Na- 
“tional Council. 

7 Dr. Wieland had also served as a 
deputy to four General Conventions, 


The late Dr. Wieland 


and was a past president of the 
American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes. 

At the 1952 General Convention, 
the former national Church leader 
was honored with a scroll testifying 
to his service with the Home Depart- 
ment. The scroll was signed by the 
active and retired bishops of the do- 
mestic missionary districts. 


NCC Puts Into Operation 


New Ecumenical Policy 


The National Council of Churches 
has set up a new policy designed to 
strengthen the ecumenical movement. 

By scheduling General Board ses- 
Sions in major centers around the 
country and inviting state and local 
ecumenical leaders to “look on” at 
these sessions, NCC hopes to height- 
en participation in this movement. 

The “kick-off” for the new policy 
was the October General Board meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh, which heard a dis- 
cussion of Church cooperation in state 
and community by Presbyterian Dr. 
Ansley C. Moore, a past president of 
the Council of Churches of the Pitts- 
burgh area, who declared: 

“Across the world barriers between 
us Christians are crumbling. This 
is not a drift, a tendency, but a 
deep powerful current. And the amaz- 
ing thing is that as the world has 
drifted apart, Christians have been 
moving together. Our century is be- 
ing called ... to great unifying ad- 
ventures.” 

Among the meeting’s highlights: 

After prolonged discussion of the 
recent kidnap-murder in Mississippi 
and similar incidents, the Board 
adopted a statement placing responsi- 
bility for “violation of human person- 
ality on racial grounds” squarely on 
the shoulders of “the whole nation,” 
and extended to those who suffered 
as a result of the Mississippi incident 
an expression of Christian concern 
and compassion. 

Council officers were authorized to 
make representations to the State 
Department and United Nations to 
arouse concern for the Greek minor- 
ity victims of recent rioting in Tur- 
key (ECnews, Oct. 30). 

The Board voted to invite repre- 
sentatives from churches in Russia to 
be its guests in this country prior to 
sending an NCC delegation to visit 
Russia. 

The next General Board meeting 
is scheduled, Nov. 30-Dec. 1, in Oma- 
ha, Neb., and coincides with the fifth 
anniversary of NCC, founded by 29 
(now 30) communions in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Nov. 29, 1950. 
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Study-V isit Completed 


In Japan by Dr. Pepper 

The Rev. Almon R. Pepper, Na- 
tional Council’s Director of Chris- 
tian Social Relations, made a post- 
General Convention trip to Japan at 
the invitation of Presiding Bishop 
Michael H. Yashiro of the Nippon 
Seikokwai, and the Rev. Peter Ta- 
keda, chairman of Christian Social 
Relations for the Church in Japan. 

His itinerary included visits to 
Japanese schools, orphanages, child 
welfare institutions, hospitals and a 
leper colony. 

While in Tokyo, Dr. Pepper met 
with members of the National Chris- 
tian Council to discuss the relief pro- 
gram supported through Church 
World Service. He also reviewed plans 
to develop a Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute in the Sendral area. 

The National Council official made 
a special trip to Yokohama with the 
Rt. Rev. Isaac Nosse, Bishop of South 
Tokyo, to observe and discuss the 
problems of an inner-city parish, 
from which most of the present 
churchmen had moved to the suburbs. 

In addition to visiting parish 
churches in several Japanese dioceses, 
Dr. Pepper had the opportunity of 
presenting the Christian social rela- 
tions program of the Episcopal 
Church to a group of 350 clergy and 
laity, who attended an all-day confer- 
ence on parish programs, as well as 
to two other conferences of Church 
social workers. 

The discussions, carried on through 
interpreters, brought out that in the 
field of social services, citizenship 
and urban-industrial work, the 
Church in Japan faces the same basic 
problem as it does in this country. 

Such common problems and oppor- 
tunities, Dr. Pepper told his audi- 
ences, should cause both churches to 
increase their efforts, and continue 
the exchange of plans and program. 

While in Japan, Dr. Pepper made 
his headquarters with Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl J. Fowler, Episcopal Church 
representative at St. Luke’s Interna- 
tional Hospital. 

Among the native clergy whom Dr. 
Pepper met was the Rey. John Kika- 
wada, who has recently returned to 
Japan after two years of child wel- 
fare study at the New York School of 
Social Work on a scholarship pro- 
vided by the Church’s program of 
world relief and church cooperation. 

On his various trips around the 
Seikokai, the Christian Social Rela- 
tions director encountered several 
post-Convention visitors to Japan, 
including Bishop and Mrs. Sumner 
F. Walters of San Joaquin. 


DIOCESAN 


ee 


First Cathedral Since ’21 
Chicago Enthronement Site 


Although the Rt. Rev. Gerald Fran- 
cis Burrill was elected Bishop of 
Chicago in 1953 and assumed his new 
duties early in 1954, he has been 
operating in a sense “without a roof 
over his head’’ until recently. 

But when the time came for him to 
be seated in the ‘“bishop’s chair,” 
symbolic of his jurisdiction over 
the diocese, it was an event of triple 
significance. 

For one thing, the enthronement 
of Bishop Burrill was an occasion 
in itself with all the attendant pomp 
and ceremony of this ancient rite of 
the Church which can only take place 
in a cathedral. 

For another, it marked the official 
opening of Chicago’s first cathedral 
since 1921: The Cathedral of St. 
James, 98-year-old parish raised to 
this status by the last diocesan 
convention. 

For still another thing, both oc- 
casions took place on Bishop Burrill’s 
fifth anniversary of consecration. He 
had served four years as Suffragan 
Bishop of Dallas before coming to 
Chicago. 

A downpour of rain cancelled the 
outdoor processional plans for the 
enthronement, but some 1,200 
crowded into the cathedral to witness 
the traditional ceremonies. 

Trumpets, trombone, snare drum 
and cymbals triumphantly heralded 
the moment when Bishop Burrill took 
his place in the cathedral. 

Other bishops participating in the 
service included Bishops Donald Hal- 
lock of Milwaukee, William Horstick 
of Eau Claire, Richard A. Kirchhoffer 
of Indianapolis, Charles L. Street, 
Chicago’s suffragan, Edwin J. Ran- 
dall, retired Chicago suffragan, and 
Bishop Dionysius of the Russian Or- 
thodox Diocese of Chicago and Min- 
neapolis. 

Michigan’s Bishop Richard S. M. 
Emrich preached the sermon in which 
he told the congregation: 

“. . We know that in great cere- 
monies our hearts have been lifted 
to higher things. God doesn’t need 
temples, cathedrals, or ceremonies. 
Men need them. God wants them be- 
cause men need them. They are use- 
ful for men, and as long as time lasts 
there will be these central churches 
teaching us the glory of God and the 
greatness of the Church.” 


Cathedral Goal: 1959 
If plans go accordingly, Grace 
12 


Cathedral, San Francisco, will be 
completed in 1959. 

It’s up to the 1956 diocesan con- 
vention whose delegates will be asked 
to approve a drive to raise $2,000,000 
to accomplish this goal. 

When Bishop Karl M. Block, dioc- 
esan, made his announcement of the 
proposal, San Francisco newspapers 
were enthusiastic in their editorial 
support. One cited it as “a challenge 
to the community.” Another said 
that not all can see a cathedral com- 
pleted in his time, and Grace Cathe- 
dral “will be a beacon of courage to 
wayfarers in the city beside the 
Golden Gate.” 

Principal work to be completed is 
the extension of the nave and erec- 
tion of a south tower to match the 
177-foot northern one. When com- 
pleted the cathedral will be able to 
accommodate some 4,000 worshippers. 

Grace Cathedral rose from the 
ashes of the disastrous fire and earth- 
quake of 1906. In the heart of the 
city, atop famed Nob Hill, was a 
block containing homes of the Charles 
H. Crocker family, California pio- 
neers. When the Crocker homes were 
destroyed by fire, members of the 
family donated the entire block for 
the building of an Episcopal Cathe- 
dral. 

Begun in 1910, it was designed by 
Lewis P. Hobart who remained cathe- 
dral architect until his death last 
year. 


In Brief... 


In New York, the Annual St. 
Luke’s Hospital Service was held at 
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Using gold hammer, Bishop Burrill seeks admission to new cathedral | 


the Cathedral of St. John the Divinei 
where the Works-of-Mercy Windo 
in All Souls Chapel was unveiled.j 
Representatives of the 15 organiza- 
tions and institutions memorialized}{ 
in the window attended. Part of thei 
money for the window was given by' 
St. Luke’s nurses and their friends. 

In Washington, Bishop Angus Dun, 
diocesan, announced the over-the-tom 
completion of the annual National 
Cathedral Campaign for the $50,00U) 
Building and Sustaining Fund. 

In Virginia, the new Protestant} 
Episcopal Church Home in Richmond 
is expected to be completed in a year.7 
The home will provide rooms for 38% 
women guests as compared to the 3(i 
available in the present building” 
which will be purchased by the dio-¢ 
cese to convert into a home for the} 
aged, both single men and women av 
well as married couples. 

In Bethlehem, the diocese has re-¢ 
ceived from Mr. and Mrs. Allan Pf! 
Kirby of Glen Summit Springs, Pa.# 
their 20-acre estate for use as a con- 
ference center. Mr. Kirby is endow 
ing the “Fred M. and Jessie A. Kirby) 
Episcopal House, Inc.,” as a memoria\4 
to his parents. In addition to thé 
main house, the estate includes <§ 
tenant house, swimming pool, tennis? 
courts, a recreation building, kennels). 
stables and spacious gardens. | 

In Delaware, the diocese is spon) 
soring in cooperation with the Will 
mington and New Castle County 
Council of Churches a Bryan Greew! 
Mission, Nov. 10-22. Canon Greem 
noted British evangelist, is rector 0) 
St. Martin’s Church, Birmingham), 


ah 


r ‘anadian Cleric Installed 
4s Rector of N.Y. Church 


4 With his wife and two sons looking 
»pn as members of a packed (1,400) 
ongregation, the Rev. Terence J. 
Winlay, English-born rector of Ot- 
Wtawa’s Church of St. John the Evan- 
ai gelist was instituted as ninth rector 
T)of 120-year-old St. Bartholomew’s 
uy hurch on New York’s Park Avenue. 
f The Canadian clergyman, who be- 
§vicame known to American churchgoers 
yithrough preaching at New York’s 
miTrinity Church and the national 
athedral in Washington, succeeded 
| athe church’s former rector, the Rt. 
“Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Bishop 
‘ Coadjutor of Massachusetts. 
m4 Instituted by the Rt. Rev. Horace 
| W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York, 
~gMr. Finlay received the keys of St. 
1$Bartholomew’s from the senior 
“swarden, former Judge Edward R. 
Finch of the New York State Court 
’ of Appeals. 

The Rev. Irving S. Pollard, as- 
*sistant minister at St. Bartholo- 
3 mew’s, read the Letter of Institution 
a) (SEE CUT). 

& Also participating were the Rt. 
7 Rev. John S. Higgins, Bishop of 
*) Rhode Island, the Rev. George P. T. 
Sargent, rector emeritus, and the 
~ Rev. Albert B. Buchanan, assistant 
1 minister. 

1 Ray Lawson, Canadian consul gen- 
© eral in New York, and Mrs. Lawson 
+ were in the congregation. 

_ Bishop Donegan, who also preached 
>the sermon, presented Mr. Finlay 
‘with a Bible, a Book of Common 
Prayer and volumes holding the 
canons of general and diocesan con- 
ventions. 

' The new rector of St. Bartholo- 
| mew’s received his early education at 
| Plymouth College, Plymouth, Eng- 
land. On coming to Canada, he en- 
| tered Huron College, London, Ont., 
’ and was ordained, following his grad- 
} uation, in that city. 

After serving in London, Ont., for 
' 10 years—four of them as assistant 
+ rector of St. Paul’s Cathedral—he 
} became rector of the Church of the 

Holy Trinity, Winnipeg. 

In 1942, Mr. Finlay was appointed 
_ chaplain to the Canadian Naval 
Training Station in Winnipeg, and 
has continued his association with 
the Royal Canadian Navy in a re- 
serve capacity. 

In 1948, he became rector of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist 
in Ottawa, a post he held until his 
_ recent appointment. 


* 
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PARISHES 


Indiana Mission 

Ground has been broken for the 
newest mission in the Diocese of 
Indianapolis—a mission that was 
only an idea a year and a half ago. 

In April, 1954, a group of church- 
men petitioned the Rt. Rev. Richard 
A. Kirchhoffer for permission to or- 
ganize a mission in a new residential 
area on the east side of Evansville. 

A lot was purchased and on Oct. 
15, 1954, the Mission of St. Michael 
and All Angels was formally ad- 
mitted to the diocese. 

A vicarage was purchased and lay 
readers kept services going until the 
procurement of the Rev. George L. 
Evans to be the mission’s first vicar 
on April 1, 1955. A temporary chapel 
was purchased and the mission con- 
tinued to grow. 

Recently Bishop Kirchhoffer and 
Father Evans brought the growth 
story of St. Michael’s to its present 
stage when they manned shovels and 
broke ground for a new church and 
educational unit. Then with 150 spec- 
tators looking on they planted a cross 
to mark where the altar will stand. 

The future? Completion of their 
church, which will be of Colonial 
Williamsburg design, with 12 school- 
rooms, a chapel, social room, guild 
rooms and facilities for Boy and Girl 
Scouts. 


In Brief... 
Two dedications in a week’s time 
were on the agenda of New York’s 


*(L. to r.) Mr. Finch, Bishop Donegan, Canon 
Edward N. West and the Rev. Messrs. Finlay, 
Pollard and Sargent. 
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Service of institution at St. Bartholomew’s, N. Y. C.* 


Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan re- 
cently. The bishop dedicated new 
equipment at St. Martha’s, The 
Bronx, one Sunday and on the next 
dedicated a new parish house for 
Trinity, Mount Vernon. The new 
equipment included clergy stalls, a 
baptistry alcove, a communion set 
and altar equipment—all part of St. 
Martha’s renovation program. Trin- 
ity’s parish house, built at a cost of 
$70,000, replaces one destroyed by 
fire last year. 

The Rev. Canon Henry K. Arch- 
dall, Canon Chancellor of St: 
David’s Cathedral, Wales, and former 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, England, was guest 
preacher at the 34th annual British 
Harvest Festival recently held at 
Trinity Church, N. Yo.C: 

St. Michael’s Church, Milton, 
Mass., from which three bishops have 
come, had a fourth as its guest 
speaker on its 60th anniversary. The 
Rt. Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
Bishop Coadjutor of Massachusetts, 
was the speaker. The ‘alumni’ bishops 
are the late Rt. Rev. Theodore I. 
Reece (Southern Ohio), the Rt. Rev. 
Russell S. Hubbard (Spokane) and 
the Rt. Rev. L. L. Scaife (W. N. Y.). 

With winter approaching, a 
warming thought comes from Holy 
Cross Church, Houston, Texas, which 
augmented its funds this summer 
when parishioners, following the sug- 
gestion of the rector, the Rev. Arthur 
H. Lord, put a dime in a ‘‘doxology 
folder” for each day that the tem- 
perature failed to reach 100 degrees. 
The year’s high was 98. 
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CLERGY 


Over 500 in Arkansas Hear 


Of Coadjutor’s Versatility 

When the Rev. Robert R. Brown of 
St. Paul’s Church in Richmond, Va., 
headed west to become Bishop Coad- 
jutor of the Diocese of Arkansas, 
little did he know that he would be 
introduced to over 500 luncheon 
guests as a “man’s man, but with an 
amazing ability to get work out of 
women.” 

So he was termed by a man who 
should know, Bishop Frederick D. 
Goodwin of Virginia, in whose dio- 
cese he had served since 1947. 

The Little Rock luncheon followed 
the Trinity Cathedral consecration 
of the Rev. Mr. Brown as Coadjutor, 
the first in Arkansas since the Rev. 
James Ridout Winchester was con- 
secrated in 1911. 

The 45-year-old former Richmond 
rector (a native of Garden City, 
Kansas) received his commission at 
the hands of the Rt. Rev. R. Bland 
Mitchell, Bishop of Arkansas, who 
marked his 17th anniversary as 
bishop on the same date, Oct. 5. 

Co-consecrators were the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur R. McKinstry, retired Bishop 
of Delaware who was Bishop Brown’s 
rector at St. Mark’s, San Antonio, 
where he entered the ministry, and 
Bishop Goodwin. Attending presby- 
ters were the Rev. Joseph L. Brown, 
Jr., a brother of the new bishop, 
(left in picture), who is rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio, and 
the Rev. Charles A. Higgins, rector 
of St. Alban’s Church, Waco (rt.), 


which began as a diocesan mission 
when Bishop Brown was rector at 
St. Paul’s in Waco. 

Presenting bishops were the Rt. 
Rev. Clinton S. Quin of Texas, and 
the Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones of 
West Texas. The Rt. Rev. George H. 
Quarterman of North Texas read the 
Epistle; the Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, 
Coadjutor of Texas, preached, and 
the Rt. Rev. J. J. M. Harte, Suffra- 
gan, of Dallas, read the consents of 
the House of Bishops. 

Also taking part were the Rt. Rev. 
Robert F. Gibson, Jr., Coadjutor, of 
Virginia, who read the Gospel, and 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke, 
Bishop of Bethlehem, who lead the 
Litany, and Arkansas clergy. 

Speaking in Trinity Cathedral 
just before the consecration itself, 
Bishop Hines addressed the Bishop- 
Elect: 

“. . If your experience as a co- 
adjutor parallels mine, you will 
anger your diocesan sometimes, mys- 
tify him on occasions, confuse him 
often. But, not from a viciousness of 
purpose or envy of position. For you 
will know that he has walked where 
no man before has walked and his 
journey will make your own both 
easier and more profitable . . .” 

The new bishop was on the Na- 
tional Council and in its Department 
of Christian Education in 1945-49. 
He was editor of the old Southern 
Churchman (now Episcopal Church- 
news) in 1949-50, and author of 
several books. 


Presbyters attend Mr. Brown just before his consecration (See story)* 
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Canon Pfaffko’s Work 


Extended to Liberia 

A clergyman who founded a Chris— 
tian fraternity and sorority in the 
Waynesboro, Pa., area has had the 
privilege of seeing the two groups 
become international in scope when) 
chapters were established recently 
in Monrovia, Liberia. 

The Rev. Canon Arthur G. W. 
Pfaffko, retired, who has served asi 
honorary canon of St. Stephen’s Ca 
thedral, Harrisburg, is the founders 
of Pi Alpha Fraternity (in a 


) 


and Tau Delta Alpha Sorority G 
1939), first and only Greek-lette 
groups for the youth of the Episco- 
pal Church. i 

Both were founded on the princi-i 
ples and teachings of the church 
because of Canon Praffko’s belief»! 
that “the church should realize theij 
value of fraternity life and Chris-¥ 
tianize it.” 

This he believes the two groups) 
have done with the result that they} 
have promoted better churichman- 
ship and have proved an aid in keep-} 
ing the youth in touch with thes 
church during “the trying teen 
years.” 

Pi Alpha and Tau Delta Alpha arer 
organized like any other nationali 
social and honorary fraternities with. 
pledging period, initiation, pass 
words, grips and badges. 

Honorary presidents include Bish-# 
ops Bravid W. Harris of Liberia; 
Harry S. Kennedy of Honolulu; J. 
Thomas Heistand of Harrisburg; 


Canon Pfaffko, in addition to hisi) 
nearly 25 years with Church of the: 
Transfiguration, Blue Ridge Sum-i! 
mit, Pa., where Pi Alpha was: 
founded, served 23 years as rector of) 
the Calvary Chapel, Beartown, and‘ 
was also vicar of St. Mary’s Church,} 
Waynesboro. Although retired, he 
supplies churches in communities! 
near Waynesboro. 


Requests Aide 

Bishop Goodrich R. Fenner of} 
Kansas, requested the election of aj 
bishop coadjutor at a special dioc-) 
esan convention held in Topeka. 

Episcopal membership in the Kan-; 
sas diocese has grown nearly 100 per 
cent in the past 18 years; there has| 
been considerable establishment o : 
new churches and new areas of work,} 
and the clergy staff has more thank 
doubled. 


| 
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{ Dr. Logan, 80, Accorded 


50th Anniversary Tribute 


“A wise counselor, a good shep- 


herd, a faithful pastor.” 


The overflow congregation at St. 


i Simon the Cyrenian’s Church, South 
1 Philadelphia, somewhat tear-eyed for 


vw joy, nodded in hearty accord as Bish- 


4 op Oliver J. Hart spoke thus of its 


* rector for 46 years on the occasion 


~ of his 50th anniversary of ordination. 


The service was a touching tribute 


: to Dr. John R. Logan, Sr., who at 
? 80 is the dean of the Negro clergy of 


the Pennsylvania diocese. 
Among priests from near and far 


' who joined in tribute were two near- 


) ly lifelong friends. They were the 
) Rev. Eugene L. Henderson, retired, 


of Washington, formerly of New 
Haven, Conn., who was in the same 


' confirmation class in 1897 at St. 
’ Michael’s and All Angels Church, 


Charlotte, N. C., and the Rev. W. B. 
Suthern, St. Thomas’, Chicago, who 
was a seminary classmate. Also pres- 
ent was his nephew, the Rev. R. N. 
Perry of Thomasville, Ga. 

Following in Dr. Logan’s priestly 
footsteps are two of his sons, John, 
Jr., (left in picture), who is his 
assistant rector, and Thomas (rt.), 
who is rector of Calvary Church, 
West Philadelphia. 

Out of their small income, Dr. and 
Mrs. Logan also sent their six other 
living children through college. Four 


of them are now teachers in the 


Philadelphia public schools; one son 
is an electronic scientist, and one 


Dr. John R. Logan, Sr., with two of his ‘colleague’ sons (See story)* 


daughter, a housewife. They have 
11 grandchildren. 

Born at Danville, Va., Dr. Logan 
was orphaned at 15 but continued 
to school and was graduated from 
Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, in 1900, and Bishop Payne 
Divinity School, 1905. Smith honored 
him with the Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree in 1920. 

It was at his first charge in Mor- 
ganton, N. C., that he won his 
organist, Mary Harbison, as his help- 
ful partner in life. When they came 
to Philadelphia in 1909, St. Simon’s 
was a small mission. It has grown to 
nearly 1,400 members, which is 
among the largest in the diocese of 
206 churches. 

Taking his pulpit briefly at his 
golden jubilee service, Dr. Logan 
said: “There has never been a time 
when I have not felt called by God 
to the priesthood. For this, most of 
all, 1 am humbly thankful.” 


11th Commandment? 


The Rev. Edward M. Pennell, Jr., 
and his curate, the Rey. Millard 
Streeter, of St. Francis Church are 
two of the busiest Episcopal clergy- 
men in the city of San Francisco. 
But they are also known far and wide 
for their wonderful sense of humor. 

No surprise then that recently the 
people who attend St. Francis did a 
double take when they saw the San 
Francisco Police Department’s ‘‘No 


Parking” signs replaced by the 
church’s own, “Thou Shalt Not 
Rark.” 
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DECEASED 


@ THE RT. REV. HARRY TUNIS MOORE, 
retired Bishop of Dallas, just two 
days after his 81st birthday in 
Dallas. A native of Delavan, Wis., 
Bishop Moore attended Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis., and was graduated 
from Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Following his graduation from 
Western Theological Seminary (now 
Seabury-Western in Evanston, Ill.), 
he was ordained to the diaconate in 
1902 and later that same year to the 
priesthood. He was consecrated Bish- 
op Coadjutor of Dallas in 1917 and 
in 1924 became diocesan. He retired 
in 1946. 

Before his consecration he had 
served churches in Delavan, Fre- 
mont, Neb., San Antonio, Tex., Chi- 
cago, Champaign, IIl., and St. Mat- 


. thew’s Cathedral, Dallas. 


e THE REV. RALPH MOORE HARPER, 
73, rector-emeritus of St. John’s 
Church, Winthrop, Me., where he — 
had served 40 years, in Revere, 
Mass. He was noted for instituting 
such customs as “Pussy Willow Sun- 
day” at St. Paul’s Cathedral in Bos- 
ton, and his known love for children 
was responsible for his inventing the 
“Wootfus,”’ a toy that became a na- 
tional best seller. On anniversaries he 
observed, laity were joined by Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant clergy 
as well as Jewish rabbis of Winthrop 
where he went after serving as a 
curate at the cathedral. 

A native of Kingston, N. C., he 
attended the University of North 
Carolina, Yale Divinity School and 
Harvard Divinity School where he 
was graduated with a Doctor of 
Sacred Theology Degree. He was or- 
dained in 1911. 


@ MRS. FREDERICK DEANE GOODWIN, 
wife of the Bishop of Virginia, in a 
Richmond nursing home, just three 
days after their 38th wedding anni- 
versary and his 25th anniversary of 
consecration. She had been ill since 
June 17, 1954. 

Mrs. Goodwin, the former Blanche 
Elbert Moncure of Williamsburg, had 
lived in Richmond since 1933 and was 
a member of St. Stephen’s Church. 
She was also a member of the Wom- 
an’s Club of Richmond. 


@ DR. PATRICIA DRANT, 60, a nation- 
ally known dermatologist, who was 
chief of staff in her specialty at 
three Philadelphia hospitals; a dip- 
lomate of the American Academy of 
Dermatology and Syphilology, a fel- 
low of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and au- 
thor of medical papers. 


EDUCATION 
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Seminary Building Rapid 
As Enrollments Increase 


A rash of new construction and 
expansion is accompanying a record 
high in seminary enrollments, which 
this year topped the 1,200 mark 
(EHCnews, Oct. 16). 

At Nashotah House, Nashotah, 
Wis., a $250,000 extension of present 
facilities is fresh off the drawing 
boards, with ground scheduled to be 
broken before the first frost, accord- 
ing to the dean, the Very Rev. Ed- 
ward S. White. 

With Builders for Christ funds 
providing $100,000 of the estimated 
cost, the new building will be con- 
structed on the face of a steep bank, 
so that, while it will be two storeys 
high in front, in the rear there is an 
entire storey with 20 foot ceiling be- 
low this. 

A gymnasium, 45 by 90 feet, will 
be provided on the lower floor. The 
second floor will contain three lecture 
rooms. These will be moved over from 
the present library building and will 
release badly-needed space there. The 
top storey will provide dormitory 
rooms for 16 men, with washrooms 
and a small common room. The whole 
structure is to be built of native 
stone, in harmony with the present 
long cloister and at right angles to it. 

Construction was also scheduled to 
begin this Fall on three building 
projects at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., which this 
year is enrolling more than 700 stu- 
dents—480 in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, 240 cadets in Sewanee 
Military Academy and 83 in the 
School of Theology. 

In the tripartite expansion plans 
are a new stone dormitory, extension 
of School of Theology facilities and 
a connecting unit between two exist- 
ing gymnasiums. 

The new dormitory, Sessums Cleve- 
land Hall, estimated to cost $250,000, 
will accommodate 62 students. The 
building is the gift of Mrs. Alexander 
Sessums Cleveland of Houston, 
Texas, in memory of her husband, a 
Sewanee alumnus and Houston busi- 
nessman and civic leader. 

St. Luke’s Hall, the School of The- 
ology building, is the oldest stone 
structure on campus, having been 
built in 1878. A one-storey wing in- 
cluding an auditorium, office space, 
lounge and bookstore was added in 
1951. The new contract calls for add- 
ing two storeys to this wing, provid- 
ing a complete new library and dor- 
mitory rooms for 14-28 students. 

Toward the seminary project, esti- 
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Seabury-Western expansion as seen by the architect* 


mated to cost about $250,000, the 
Builders for Christ campaign is con- 
tributing $75,000, with another 
$25,000 expected later from the same 
source. 

The gymnasium project, expected 
to cost about $180,000, will provide 
a stone enclosure connecting two ex- 
isting athletic buildings. The central 
section of the enclosure will include 
a swimming pool and seats for spec- 
tators. All three projects are among 
the building goals for Sewanee’s cen- 
tennial, to be celebrated during the 
1957-58 academic year. 

At the Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas, 
work is going forward on a $1,250,000 
building program. Originally sched- 
uled for completion in late 1955 or 
1956, ground was broken for the first 
of six buildings in the Spring of 1954. 

Included in the expansion plans are 
two dormitory units, a chapel, a li- 
brary and classroom unit, an admin- 
istration building and a refectory. 

The buildings are being con- 
structed on a five-acre tract given by 
two former professors of the Univer- 
sity of Texas—Dr. Ernest J. Villa- 
vaso and Dr. Frederic Duncalf. Part 
of the cost is being paid by the Build- 
ers for Christ campaign. 

At Seabury-Western Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill., construction on a new 
library auditorium (SEE CUT) is 
underway, part of which will be sup- 
ported by Builders for Christ funds. 


‘A goal of $300,000, including the 


* Proposed library-auditorium (1.), present li- 
brary (ctr.), Chapel of St. John the Divine (r.). 
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BFC contribution, was reached and¢ 
ground was broken in late Spring.: 
Completion of the building is planned ¢ 
for early 1956. The building program, 
in its entirety, includes doubling the | 
parking area, enlarging and remodel-| 
ing the refectory and kitchens and, 
lastly, the new building. 

The first floor of the new library- 
auditorium will have offices, a read-t 
ing room, seminar room, treasure’ 
room and archive vaults. A much-{ 
needed auditorium lounge will oc-: 
cupy a large portion of the second: 
floor with class and cloak rooms. 


Appointments 
The Rey. Frank V. Fortune, Uni-i} 
versity of the South alumnus, rector} 
of the Church of the Holy Comforter, | 
Sumter, S. C., and former chaplain J) 
at Virginia Polyethnic Institute, hasi/ 
succeeded the Rev. George L. Reyn-\} 
olds, Jr., as chaplain of Sewanee Mili-i 
tary Academy. Mr. Reynolds is nowy 
associate rector of St. Paul‘s Church, }} 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa. : 
The Rev. Eugene V. Goetchius,: 
tutor at General Theological Semi-i 
nary, has been appointed assistant) 
chaplain at Columbia University. 
The Rey. John N. McCormick, 
33-year-old rector of St. Timothy’s| 
Church, Garden Villas, Houston, Tex-! 
as, has been named chaplain of St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin. 
The Rev. Otho S. Hoofnagle,? 
clerical master at St. Paul’s School,| 
Concord, N. H., has been named asso-) 
ciate chaplain and history instructor) 
at Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn.) 


ae 
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| iDean Pike Opens ‘Live’ TV 
1)Series in Cathedral Study 


COVER STORY 
“Oh, what beautiful sets,’ someone 


1 New York, following the premiere of 
Bg Dean James A. Pike’s network tele- 
vid vision program over ABC. 


AY 


» Anyway, his study was the setting 
“tior the debut of the program entitled 
64“Dean Pike,’ which the American 
©? Broadcasting Company has scheduled 
“for every Sunday, originating in New 
7 York at 1:30 P.M. It is a live pro- 
+) gram, and the dean plans to maintain 

an informal tone to give viewers the 
: feeling that they are sitting in on a 

home-style conversation. 
’ In fact, the first program on Oct. 9 
** was so informal that for about an 
p> hour after it was over the partici- 
= pants continued their discussions on 
si the opening subject, “Freedom of 
> Religion, and Church-State Relations 
Si under the First Amendment.” The 
ot program was based on the first topic 
) which the Henning Sub-Committee 
5 on Constitutional Rights was to take 
| up in Washington hearings that week. 
(Those hearings were cancelled). 
Joining the dean on his first pro- 
-) gram were Prof. Harry W. Jones of 
© Columbia University; Prof. Charles 
_J. Donohue of the Department of 
+ English at Fordham, who is on the 
§ editorial board of the Jesuit quarter- 
4) ly, Thought; Will Herberg, author of 
+ “Protestant, Catholic, Jew,” an essay 
* on American religious sociology, and 
| Mrs. Pike and the dean’s daughter, 
* Catherine. (See photo). 
* The dean told ECnews that it is his 
i intention to put on easy-going, un- 
> rehearsed programs in which partici- 
p pants (different personages each 
) week) will have an opportunity to say 
% what they want, carrying on conver- 
sations as groups might in their liv- 
+ ing room at home. 
Interviewed a few days after his 
. opening program by ECnews in Rich- 
/ mond (where he had come to talk 
/ before the Virginia League for 
' Planned Parenthood), the dean said 
| it was “too early’ to measure the 
! acceptance of the TV program by the 
| viewing public. But, he was getting 
“plenty of letters,” and they weren't 
“bad at all.” 

Part of his Planned Parenthood 


RADIO-TV 


talk will be reviewed by Betsy Tup- 
man Deekens in the ‘““Woman’s Cor- 
ner” in HCnews’ issue of Nov. 27. 


Chicago Radio Parish 


Seen in ‘Pilot’? Role 

Many Churchmen are writing in to 
Station WSEL, Chicago, asking why 
the Episcopal Church doesn’t ‘do 
more of this kind of thing.” 

This is the kind of reception Epis- 
copal participation in the “Radio 
Parish of Chicago” is getting. 

The interdenominational fellow- 
ship, which broadcasts nightly, is 
“united for the promotion of reli- 
gious education and evangelism” in 
the Chicago area, and the station be- 
lieves it is pioneering in the area of 
an organized radio ministry. 

One of the founders of the ‘Radio 
Parish” is the Rev. Dr. John H. 
Scambler, also a member of the board 
of directors, who holds the Tuesday 
night spot in the series. His program, 
“The Church We Love,” answers 
questions asked about the various 
liturgical observances of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Fr. Scambler, a native of Chicago, 
is a graduate of General Theological 
Seminary, New York City. He also 
received in 1948 the degree of Doctor 
of Theology from Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. 
Since 1945 he has been rector of St. 
Peter’s Church in that city. 

So well received is his program in 
the series, which features a different 
clergyman each night, that a Hobart, 
Ind., vestryman requested a tape- 
recording of one to play at a vestry 


meeting to increase interest in that 
group for listening regularly. 

Radio Station WSEL reports to its 
listeners that a staff of Associate 
Radio Ministers is being formed in 
connection with this series, little less 
than a year old. These ministers are 
available for pastoral services any- 
time for any listener calling the sta- 
tion. 


New Films Available 


Cathedral Films of Burbank, Calif., 
has completed four half-hour produc- 
tions in its Living Christ Series, and 
another 40-minute film dramatizing 
the exploitation of the American 
Indian. 

In the series, new films available 
to churches and for possible televi- 
sion distribution include “Challenge 
of Faith,” dealing with Jesus’ early 
ministry; “Discipleship,” depicting 
the calling and training of the 12 
disciples; “Return to Nazareth,” 
dramatizing Jesus’ rejection by his 
home villagers, and ‘‘Conflict,’’ which 
shows the beginning of the conflict 
with religious and political author- 
ities who were Jesus’ contemporaries. 

Meanwhile, “Indian American” is 
designed primarily to meet the 1955- 
56 domestic mission theme of Prot- 
estant churches. The film, made on 
location in the Navajo country, de- 
scribes how a missionary brings the 
Gospel to white Americans who have 
exploited the Indians, as well as to 
the Indians themselves. 

The Rev. James K. Friedrich is 
producer-president of the religious 
film organization. 


The dean, wife and daughter and guests in television premiere 
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Designer Fulfills Wish: 
A Plaque for Churchill 


At the 14th anniversary dinner of 
Freedom House in New York City, 
Leslie H. Nobbs, church interior de- 
signer, had the honor of seeing the 
second plaque he made for that or- 
ganization presented. 

The bronze plaque commemorated 
the honor accorded Sir Winston 
Churchill as 1955 Freedom Award 
winner for his ‘devotion to liberty, 
courage in adversity and leadership 
im:victory ...” 

Churchill recorded a speech of ac- 
ceptance of the award, which was 
actually received on his behalf by 
Sir Roger Makins, British Ambas- 
sador to the U. S. 

In an interview Nobbs told HC- 
news that while aboard ship going to 
England earlier this year, he had 
expressed a wish to make a plaque 
for Sir Winston. It was not until he 
actually arrived in that country that 
he learned of his commission to make 
such a plaque for Freedom House. It 
was the first time such an award 
was to be made to a foreigner. (Ac- 
tually, Churchill’s mother, Jennie 
Jerome, was an American.) Time was 
short and the New York designer 
purchased a drawing board in Eng- 
land and settled down to plan his 
work. 

He had previously made a Free- 
dom House award plaque for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and other plaques 
for Madame Chiang Kai-shek, the 
late Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
President Truman and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Nobbs is well known throughout 
the U. S. for the beautiful church 
interior installations and furnish- 
ings he has designed and executed. 

These include work done in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N. Y. C.; St. Paul’s Cathedral, Bos- 
ton; Christ Church Cathedral, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; the new chancel at 
Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Pa.; 
St. Martin’s Church, N. Y. C., and 
the altar for St. Andrew’s Collegiate 
Chapel of the Philadelphia Divinity 
School. 

Nobbs does most of his work in 
his New York studio, where he says 
his inspiration is based upon “the 
traditions and teachings of the An- 
glican Church.” 

He also designs church fabrics. 
These include woven lampas in gold, 
red and white. The symbols in the 
cloth depict a mitre with cross cross- 
let fitchee—attributes of St. Augus- 
tine, a rose standing for the Mes- 
sianic promise in tradition, and also 
for England, and a thistle, recalling 
that the first Episcopal bishop had to 
go to Scotland to receive Apostolic 
consecration. A cross crosslet fitchee 
is a form of the cross carried by the 
Crusaders—a cross with a pointed 
bottom stem, which they stuck into 
the ground while at devotions. 

While in England recently, Nobbs, 
who is a member of the Church Club 
of New York and the English Speak- 
ing Union, had the honor of making 
a presentation himself instead of 
“designing one’ this time: a Pec- 
toral Cross to Bishop Gerald Ellison 
to commemorate his elevation to the 
See of Chester. 


Church interior designer Leslie H. Nobbs and a sample of his talent 


Blackstone Studio 


BSA Spiritual Attack 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
the Church’s international organiza- 
tion of men and boys devoted to the\ 
twin purposes of worship and sery- 
ice, has asked for renewed emphasis| 
on “Praying for Peace.” 

Ina pamphlet sent to all its chap- | i 
ters, BSA is calling for a “spiritual i 
attack against the enemies of peace,” ' 
with the stipulation that such Prager fl 
begin “with myself.” | 

After outlining the why (“There « 
can be no peace in the world until | 
there is peace within myself .. .”),|| 
how (“Words are not important.) 
Praying begins when a person tries 
to place himself in God’s hands to do 
what God wills .. .”), when (2 .,| 
Right now and continuing each day”), |; 
of this spiritual drive, adding: 


without action is either hypocrisy or 
laziness. So many people talk about} 
doing something but how many actu- + 
ally do anything?” 

BSA also asked members to try to ¢ 
interest friends and associates intl 
prayer. It recommended that those é 
who do so pray together and examine 
themselves in private and openly. 

The BSA prayer: “O God, who¢ 
only makest us to dwell in safety, 
open my eyes to see myself as others : 
see me, and to see others as Thou 
seest them. Help me to love those I 
do not like and to be of good will! 
toward those I meet daily. Only then { 
dare I pray for the Peace of the: 
World in the name of the Prince of | 
Peace, Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 
Amen.” 
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| Sermons Vital in U.S., 
\English Vicar Discovers 


) Last summer a young (35) blond- 
f haired priest of the Church of Eng- 


) > land walked into the offices of EC- 


news and, in conversation with the 
»} news staff, outlined his impressions 
} of Christian education in the U. S., 
{compared with that in his native 
“| England (ECnews, Aug. 21). 
Now back in England after spend- 
jing three months in the U. S. on a 
© speaking tour sponsored by the Na- 
¥ tional Council of Churches, the Rev. 
) W. Kenneth Blackburn, vicar of Rad- 
* lett Parish Church, Hertfordshire, 
"3 has written HCnews the following 
7) reflections of his American visit: 
“Tt is quite evident that on both 
sides of the Atlantic there exists a 


®t growing ‘togetherness.’ After three 


“| months in your midst, answering in- 
J} numerable questions about the situa- 
+) tion in England, it comes as quite a 
*} mental shock to be questioned on 
three months’ experience away from 
“) home. Yet in many ways I was ‘at 
_ home’ in the churches, homes, groups 


™ and communities I visited. The tran- 
4) sition from England to the U. S. was 


ia not as great as I had anticipated; at 


* least this was true of the church life. 


The underlying unity of spirit was 
' evident wherever I went and this was 

a blessing which should not be 

+ minimized. 

“On the whole, I should say that 


) congregations are more ready to re- 


' spond to the ministry of the Word 
+) than is the case in England. In every 
- denomination the sermon occupies a 
more prominent place and the con- 
* gregation expect more from the 
| preacher than their brethren in Eng- 
land. This is due partly to the fact 
that there are fewer services and 
i the parish priest is not expected to 
% preach, on the average, three differ- 
» ent sermons each Sunday. He is able 
5 to concentrate more easily on ‘the 
¥ message for the day.’ Moreover the 
- radio is used more frequently to com- 
+ municate the gospel than in England. 
Here very few parish priests are 
heard outside the walls of their 
church. 

“The prevalence of intinction dur- 
ing the administration of the Holy 
Communion came as a surprise to 
me. This practice destroys the sym- 
bolic unity of the chalice, and I was 
somewhat alarmed lest this custom 
should develop further. It cannot 
contribute to the corporate life and 

worship of the Church. 
“Parochialism and diocesanism 
| (the absorption of a parish or a 
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Observer Blackburn 


diocese with its own affairs to the 
exclusion of responsibilities to the 
whole Church) are real dangers. I 
came away with a great admiration 
for the clergy and laity who are 
fighting against these two disrup- 
tive elements within the Church. I 
missed the grouping of parishes into 
urban or rural deaneries, where par- 
ishes can work together and under- 
take common action. It would surely 
strengthen the Church if more op- 
portunities were given to parish 
priests and their congregations to 
meet together for prayer, study and 
discussion. The corporateness of the 
Church appears to suffer from the 
lack of liaison between parishes and 
ether units which together make up 
the Church. 

“T was very impressed by one par- 
ish priest who was resisting the 
pressure put upon him to join in 
the tidal wave of new educational 
buildings. He recognized the need for 
adequate facilities for teaching the 
children and teen-agers, but he was 
determined not to launch out on a 
huge building program at the expense 
of destroying the family or common 
worship of the parish church. I am 
quite sure he is right. The worship- 
ing Christian family is a basic unit 
within the Church, and although in- 
struction by age groups must be un- 
dertaken, the ‘family worship’ of the 
Church is the educating influence 
which is decisive. 

“Contact with other Christian 
communities confirmed an impression 
which grew steadily as my visit pro- 
gressed. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has been presented by God 
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with a tremendous challenge. Like 
the other branches of the Anglican 
Communion, she is living in a revo- 
lutionary situation which demands 
the full use of the means of grace 
provided by God for the fulfilment of 
his purpose. The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church has been thrust into a 
position of special responsibility 
both within the United States of 
America and within the world-wide 
Anglican Communion. She will be 
able to meet this challenge if she 
calls freely upon her Anglican heri- 
tage and continues to share her bur- 
den with her brethren in other 
countries. 

“My earnest hope is that many 
more Anglican priests may be able 
to come and share the life of the 
Episcopal Church in the U. S. A., 
and then return to their own par- - 
ishes renewed and stimulated by an 
experience which they will value for 
the rest of their ministry.” 


‘Out of Communion’ 

A retired English prelate, former- 
ly Bishop in North Africa, has drawn 
the fire of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury for accepting the position of 
Bishop of the Church of England in 
South Africa—a Church said to be 
“outside the fellowship of the An- 
glican Communion.” 

According to the Manchester 
Guardian Overseas, the allegedly 
schismatic bishop, the Rt. Rev. G. F. 
B. Morris, was elected to his present 
position from the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Hillbrow, a cure he 
accepted after retiring from his 
North African post last November. 

The officially recognized Church in 
the area is the Church of the Prov- 
ince of South Africa, of which the 
Most Rev. Geoffrey H. Clayton, Arch- 
bishop of Capetown, is Metropolitan. 

Bishop Morris claims the Church 
of the Province of South Africa is 
schismatic rather than his, asserting 
that it was so declared by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York in 
1870 and that it has eliminated the 
39 Articles and indulged in what he 
calls pro-Roman practices. 

He asserts further that his 
Church, which he says has “remained 
true to the Protestant Evangelical 
faith,’ is recognized by the govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Fisher has stated that unless 
Bishop Morris withdraws from his 
position, “I must regard him as hav- 
ing put himself out of Communion 
with the See of Canterbury and out- 
side the fellowship of the Anglican 
Communion.” 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls 


N 1947 an Arab goatherd threw a rock into 

the darkness of a cave near the Dead Sea 
and heard it strike something that was not 
earth, sand or rock. He investigated and found 
some broken pottery jars and some that were 
unbroken. Some of the jars contained leather 
rolls wrapped in cloth, and there was writing 
on the scrolls. The writing has since proved to 
be texts of Old Testament books or portions of 
books and religious writings of various sorts, 
some of it contemporary with or preceding the 
time of Christ. 

These scrolls and others that have been found 
in this area over the intervening years have 
become known as the Dead Sea Scrolls, and are 
the most important archaeological discoveries 
relating to the Bible and early Christianity 
that have turned up in centuries. 

So far, the scrolls have chiefly intrigued 
scholars for two reasons: (1) they seem to 
offer more definite and earlier texts of portions 
of the Old Testament than have been available 
before and (2) they furnish some evidence 
(though not conclusive proof) of a relationship 
between the Jewish Essene sect and Christian- 
ity. The importance of the Dead Sea Scrolls was 
not, however, immediately obvious even to 
scholars. Newspapers gave the scrolls only 
brief mention, and they might be little more 
than a name to most Americans today had 
their value and the drama of their discovery 
and subsequent history not attracted the at- 
tention of one of this country’s most respected 
writers and critics, Edmund Wilson. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Wilson wrote for The 
New Yorker magazine an exciting account of 
the finding of the scrolls and of their signifi- 
cance. And this article, in an expanded form, 
has now been published as a book with the title 
“The Scrolls From The Dead Sea.” (See review 
by Edmund Fuller in Religious Books section 
in this issue.) The New York Times Book Re- 
view thought the book important enough for 
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a front-page review in the issue of October 16 
and it is doubtless well on its way to bestseller- 
dom by now. As a result, thousands of persons) 
are now familiar with the scrolls and have, 
perhaps, gained, as well, increasing under- i 
standing of the nature and problems of Biblical 
scholarship and the milieu of the early Church. 

This is all to the good. What is not so good 
is that many persons—and this would seem to, 
include Mr. Wilson—less informed than thej 
scholars and experts who are still busily en- 
gaged in interpreting and analyzing the scrollsl 
may misread the significance of these and 
similar discoveries. a 

The misreading is worth commenting on be 
cause it is indicative of a still fairly wide 
spread failure to understand the nature of the 
Scriptures and the relationship of faith andi 


Jars in which Dead Sea Scrolls were found 


Palestine Archaeological Museum 
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Part of the scroll of Isaiah found in cave 


history (or religion and science). Such persons 


seem to think, for example, that the discovery 
of a new and variant text of a Biblical book or 


of material linking John the Baptist, our Lord 
Himself or early Christian practices with such 
a Jewish group as the Essenes is somehow a 


threat to the validity of Christianity and the 


faith of its believers. Thus, the error leads Mr. 
Wilson to write that “it would seem an immense 
advantage for cultural and social intercourse— 
that is, for civilization—that the rise of Chris- 
tianity should be generally understood as an 
episode of human history rather than propa- 
gated as dogma and divine revelation.” 

Any informed Christian will readily tell Mr. 
Wilson that “the rise of Christianity” is, in- 


. deed, an episode of history and has ncthing to 


do with dogma. And he will also point out that 


to talk of history and dogma as though they 


‘were somehow related is to mix apples and 


automobiles. History, whether true or not, can- 


- 


not prove or disprove dogma — whether the 
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Catholic For Every Truth of God— 


Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


dogma be true or false. As Frank M. Cross Jr., 
of the McCormick Theological Seminary and 
one of the scholars working on the scrolls, 
wrote in the Times: “Those acquainted with 
contemporary theology or with critical Biblical 
scholarship are well aware that the events 
conceived in Christian dogma as ‘acts of God’ 
are continuous with and indistinguishable from 
other events of history so long as they are 
viewed by the historian as historian. Indeed, 
the Christian doctrine of revelation means just 
this, that God chooses to give meaning to hu- 
man history, not to suspend it.” 

History (or. science) and dogma (or reli- 
gion) do not conflict because they are concerned 
with different questions. Religion is concerned 
with the questions science cannot answer. (One 
such answer is given in the very first four 
words of Genesis: “In the beginning God .. .’’) 
The Dead Sea Scrolls may conceivably give us 
more accurate texts of some Biblical passages; 
they may shed some light on the world that 
Jesus knew. In so doing they can make the 
Bible more meaningful and to that extent 
deepen our faith. But, they can only do this if 
we realize that the Bible is not a book of science 
or a book of facts but a record of God’s mighty 
works, of His dealings with men and of His 
loving purpose for the world. 

It is worth mentioning that one result of the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has been to 
strengthen traditional Biblical scholarship at 
the expense of the modern and liberal. An exam- 
ple is that the Fourth Gospel, which many mod- 
ern scholars have assured us could not have been 
written early, may now be placed among the 
very earliest Christian documents. This will un- 
doubtedly prove embarrassing to those modern- 
ists who had thought that by assigning this 
Gospel to a date much later than the other three 
they might thereby give less emphasis to St. 
John’s majestic conception of the Incarnation 
and the Divinity of our Lord. Once again, as so 
often in theological studies, is revealed the dan- 
ger of rejecting a Christian tradition that has 
at least some historic basis for a latter-day 
guess, the chief appeal of which is novelty. 


CHART 


The Misunderstood Virtue-3ra in series 


By M. F. CARPENTER 


oes is the quality in a man which leads 
him to do good to another man over and above 
his duty. The charitable man treats others better 
than they deserve to be treated. 

This virtue has received high praise, and is con- 
sidered by many thinkers on human condition to be 
the greatest of the virtues, and perhaps the virtue 
to which all the others should lead. Even if one 
does not accord this highest position to charity, one 
must acknowledge the nobility of the virtue and 
desire to achieve that virtue. 

In considering charity as an attainable virtue, 
one is to a considerable extent hampered by the 
commendation given it. Those who have praised 
charity have often made it seem unattainable and 
even unreal. The consideration of charity as a 
virtue should, therefore, be marked by careful 
thought. Without such thought, charity will re- 
main for most people a romantic, even fantastic 
ideal rather than a practicable rule of conduct. 

Frequently charity, like faith and hope, is es- 
sentially a matter of the will, not of the intellect 
or the feelings. The one who would be charitable 
determines to treat other persons, if he is com- 
pletely charitable, better than he deserves. He 
may, as a practical help to carrying out his act, try 
to feel as much affection as he may toward other 
persons. He will, as a matter of justice and tem- 
perance, avoid an unfair interpretation of their 
acts, and an undue demand on their services. But 
his charity, as far as he can exercise it, will deal 
not with what he thinks of them or what he de- 
mands from them, but with what he does for them. 

When charity is identified as an act of the will 
rather than an emotion, two important truths 
concerning it become clear. First, charity is by no 
means an unusual virtue reserved only for the 
peculiar good. Most persons, perhaps all, exercise 
charity to certain degrees as a common part of 
their living. People who are quite ordinary, who 
make and perhaps are not entitled to make no 
special pretensions to unusual virtue, do small acts 
of kindness, overlook injuries, extend help, and in 
many ways do better for others than is required or 
expected. While it is frequently true that these 
deeds of charity are done sporadically and unsys- 
tematically, they are done frequently and on the 
whole rather easily. The everyday practice of 
charity is not difficult or an unpleasant task. 
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Second, charity as practiced by most people is 
an undisciplined virtue, far too dependent on the ¢ 
immediate feelings of the one who practices it.) 
The majority of people are kind, forgiving and 
helpful on one day or to one person and unkind, | 
harsh and indifferent to another person or on/| 
another day. Nor are the acts of charity guided }) 
by their judgment. Often they are accompanied j 
by indulgences that are harmful to the one helped. | 
He is excused from duties that he should perform 1) 


and allowed liberties that he should not have. 


it helps rather than hinders. Many people, perhaps 4 
most people, deserve credit for frequent charitable 3 
acts. Few of them perform those acts as consist- + 


ently and as intelligently as they should. 


In this connection, we should examine a puz- + 


zling situation in human life to which the virtue 
of charity relates itself. In human relations, one 


person frequently wishes to aid another by getting 
him to see his possibilities, and thus making him 1 
a better, a more virtuous individual. In certain | 
situations one person has definitely the duty of | 


instructing another. 
Frequently, a person believes that because of 


greater experience or understanding he may? 
properly make suggestions about another’s con- - 
duct. Sometimes, unquestionably, such sugges- 4 
tions are of value. There is a strong likelihood that | 
the person giving the advice or instruction may ’ 
exaggerate the value of what he proposes for an- - 
other, and also a strong likelihood that he may mis- - 


judge the right he has to offer guidance. 
Certainly guidance properly given may be an 


: 


—s 


~ 


exercise of the virtue of charity. It is, however, . 
not well to assume too great an authority over ° 


the conduct of another. In this particular, as in 


others, charity is in grave need of the assistance ° 


of prudence, temperance and justice. 


The prudent man does not, once he has under- - 


stood the meaning of charity as a virtue, assume 


that it is beyond his power. He recognizes rather ° 


that he has too much power to be charitable in a 
careless and not wholly helpful fashion. He strives 
to bring his good affections under discipline so 
that they may lead him to more intelligent and 
more useful acts of charity. END 
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Our whole educational system, our 


Tfentire scheme for relations between 


+ men and classes of men, between na- 
‘tions and peoples, even our philo- 
i sophical orientation, was based on 
this assumption. The darkness of 
ignorance was the cause of the evil in 


S about themselves and about their 
» world, things would be better at 


©3 once. Education, enlightenment, ac- 


) quaintance with what were blithely 
* called ‘“‘the facts’”—here was the uni- 


"9 versal panacea. 


But it is now fairly plain to all 
‘> intelligent people that both the diag- 
nosis and the therapy were in error. 
There is surely no doubt at all that 


ef man is a very stupid creature; he 


could hardly be thought otherwise 
') when he persists in doing over and 
» over again what he knows quite well 
+ will lead to trouble. 

: There is also no doubt, surely, that 


| i increased knowledge is a good thing, 


with many splendid and highly de- 
» sirable results. But there is, above 
' all, no doubt that neither the notion 
that stupidity is the root of man’s 
trouble nor the notion that clarity 
is the answer to it, gets to the bottom 
of man and his evil situation. 
t For the truth is that it is not so 
) much stupidity as it is cupidity which 
1 is man’s root-evil. And the truth is 
| that it is not clarity but charity 
which is the solution. 

Cupidity is a convenient omnibus 
term to describe selfishness, self- 
seeking, the “every man for him- 


.. self” attitude to life. It is a horrible 


thing, this cupidity. It worms its way 
into what is best and finest. It is 
not eradicated by education—in fact, 
one might say from a very jaundiced 
point of view that education is 
nothing but the discovery of more 
subtle and nice ways of sinning— 
one no longer is obvious about one’s 
selfishness and self-seeking; one is 
subtle and nice about it, beautifully 
covering it with the mantle of re- 
spect for one’s proper rights, the de- 
fense of basic human privileges, or 
something of the sort. It does not 


the world; if men knew more, both: 


Stupidity Or Cupidity? 


For each one of us it is the latter that is the 


‘root of our trouble,’ and charity the solution 


By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


really require much analysis to see 
that for each one of us it is our 
cupidity which is the root of our 
trouble. 

Because we are concerned with 
ourselves and with our own interests, 
trying to make ourselves the center 
of the universe and always thinking 
and acting as if this massive lie were 
the plain truth, we are thoroughly 


Dr. Pittenger 


unsatisfactory people. If we happen 
to be satisfied with owrselves, we are 
not very satisfactory to our neigh- 
bors and thoroughly unsatisfactory 
to God, because the only people who 
are satisfactory to God and fairly 
satisfactory to their neighbors are 
those who to themselves are thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory, recognizing 
the cupidity in their hearts and bend- 
ing every effort to get it out. 

Yet, when we are honest, we know 
that we cannot get the cupidity out of 
our hearts, any more than a pond 
without any stream to carry off its 
stagnant waters can clean itself. The 
pond must have a channel built by 
somebody, so that the filth can be 
carried off. What we need is the help- 
ing hand of a divine charity, reach- 
ing down to us in our morass and 
lifting us out of it into the clean sun- 
shine of God’s presence. 

Charity is the cure for our ill—it 
may be the tiny touch of human char- 
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ity, which is a pale reflection and a 
far-off operation of the divine love. 
But if the job is to be done thor- 
oughly, it must be God’s own direct 
charity in the person of Jesus Christ, 
loving us out of our mired condition. 
It must be, in the famous phrase of 
a Scots preacher “the expulsive power 
of a new affection” which redeems 
us from ourselves and our own in- 
terests. Surely this is pretty patent, 
these days. 

It seems that if ever there were 
an incentive to the use of the regular 
and traditional techniques of Chris- 
tian living, it is precisely at this 
point. If we wish to know the charity 
of God, it is sheer commonsense to 
employ the age-old methods by which 
that charity has been released and 
made effective in the lives of ‘holy 
and humble men of heart” as well as 
the great saints. 


Perhaps our difficulty is that we 
do not sufficiently want the charity 
of God to save us from our human 
cupidity. But if we do, there is only 
one way to secure this result—that is 
by giving in humbly to the practice 
of prayer, sacramental living, orien- 
tation of thought and affection to 
God in Christ. The techniques are 
plain enough, information about them 
is easy to obtain—but they in them- 
selves are not easy, nor their use a 
simple matter. Time and attention 
are both needed, for example. If a 
man will not give to this exercise 
any more than ten minutes out of the 
hundreds in a day, he can hardly 
expect to secure results. 

Nor are the results quite likely 
to be exactly what we should choose, 
if we were leaving our lives in our 
own hands. If we accept the rule of 
God as a consciously chosen thing in 
our lives, we must put our lives in 
God’s hands, to mould as He will and 
not aS we may think would be de- 
sirable. To do otherwise is both a 
contradiction in terms and a con- 
tradiction in action. “In his will is 
our peace,” we read in Dante; he does 
not tell us that God’s peace is found 
by resting in our own wills. The whole 
of the Christian tradition bears wit- 
ness to the need for humility and 
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i Racy Wool: Koa in 


By EDMUND FULLER + BOOK EDITOR 


THOUGHT from J. B. Phillips’ In- 
troduction to The Young Church in 
Action supplies a theme for this year’s 
Book Issue. 
“Tt is one of the curious phenomena 
of modern times that it is considered 
perfectly respectable to be abysmally ig- 


norant of the Christian Faith. Men and 
women who would be deeply ashamed 


of having their ignorance exposed in 
matters of poetry, music or painting, 


Guide for Reading and Giving 


I will lead off this general review 
section with some books from and 
about Africa. 


> The Dark Eye Of Africa. By Lau- 
rens van der Post. Morrow. 224 pp. 
$3.00. 


Eloquence and impassioned convic- 
tion are blended in this new book by 
Colonel van der Post, whose first 
book, Venture to the Interior, aroused 
much attention some years ago. The 
present volume is unusual in form. 
It grows out of talks given at various 
times and places on the African sit- 
uation, but especially one at the Jung 
Institute. It begins with an opening 
address and then follows the method 
of questions and answers. According- 
ly it carries the directness and force- 
fulness of speech. 

His consuming concern, of course, 
is how his beloved Africa may be 
saved from the threatening tragedy 
which looms over it. He addresses 
his fellow Afrikaners: “I beg all 
those individuals in Africa who, like 
me, differ with their communities in 
their attitude towards the black and 
coloured people of Africa, to stand 
fast in those differences, and live 
them out, no matter what it costs. 

.. The Afrikaans writer can no 
longer pretend that he is unaware 
of the behavior of his people... He 
must know that what we are doing 
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for example, are not in the least per- 
turbed to be found ignorant of the New 
Testament.” 

To this I append a passage from 
Meditations from Kierkegaard: ‘“Imag- 
ine one of the ancient fathers of the 
Church, and let him be witness of the 
way we read the New Testament. We 
pass over all that concerns our lives; we 
omit it literally as though it were not 
there. That is what we do, literally. The 


to the black and coloured people in 
Africa is dishonorable and evil. He 
cannot continue sinking his own in- 
dividual standards to the level of a 
debased herd-instinct ... If he has 
any pretensions to being an artist 
and an individual, he must throw off 
the anthropoidal concepts of his na- 
tion and walk upright in a morality 
of his own. What is more, he must 
do this if he wants his own people 
to survive; and his own people will 
only survive if he helps them to 
change their hearts now, for already 
it is later than most of us realize.” 
He tells us: “The African today is 
growing less and less impressed by 
what we preach in Church and pro- 
fess in parliament. He is influenced 
by what we do. He goes by the exam- 
ple we set... it does not take him 
long to see that there is a dark gulf 
between what we profess in Church 
on Sundays and practice in the week.” 
Colonel van der Post discusses the 
horrendous myth of the superior race, 
pointing the likeness between that 
which has so tempted the Afrikaner 
and that by which the German people 
betrayed themselves under Hitler. 
The thing that struck me most for- 
cibly in this fine book was his men- 


ancients took quite literally what they) 


read.” 


As the Christian studies his Faith aaa 


its origins, it should become to him» 


the touchstone of all reading and study. |; 
Christianity is concerned with the whole 
of life, the whole of behavior, the whole 
of personality. Thus, everything that is|¢ 
written about men and their ways is per- 
tinent to the Christian and calls for his | 


scrutiny and his evaluation. 


tion, in his dedication and in an 
author’s note at the end, of Col. David 
Stirling. This man, who went to 


Africa after the war and settled, in > 
van der Post’s words, “realized that 


unless the white man in Africa could 
be made to overcome the prejudices : 
which divide him from the black man 
and make him such a bad controller 
of the black man’s destiny, the Euro- 


pean society would speedily crumble : 
and vanish from the continent of { 
Africa.” He founded what is known 1 
as the Society of Capricorn, composed |) 
of white men, Africans, and Indians, , 
to work at this great problem. Colonel | 
van der Post evidently looks to this 4 


movement with great hope. 


The Dark Eye of Africa is strongly 
recommended for all those concerned 


with this great dilemma. And al- - 
though I do not have it at hand for ° 
review, I do not hesitate to recom- - 
mend to you the new John Gunther ° 
book, Inside Africa (Harper, 952 pp. . 


l 


$6.00). In a warm and generous re- | 


view in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 
Alan Paton praised it highly, saying: 
“Everything the ordinary intelligent 
reader wants to know about Africa 


will be found in the pages of this | 
tremendous book. I myself read it | 
with absorption from the first page } 


to the last, and recommend it to 
every inquiring American.” Such en- 
dorsement from Alan Paton is more 


than enough for me, and I pass it on. | 
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A MUST BOOK 


For the Chairman of your 


Prominent churchman says: 


“With a sound spiritual note as its 
base, the entire plan moves through 
the steps necessary for a congregation 
to tap its fiscal resources to the maxi- 
mum. Its objective is to raise men as 
well as money. Experience has shown 
the plan accomplishes just this.” 


—M. E. Carlson 
Board of Finance 
Augustana Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 


Every Member Canvas 


PA ee plan that has worked in hundreds of churches is ready 
to work in your church, too. You can develop programs, not 
budgets . . . gain lives, not just money. Wherever this program was 
tried, churches reported attendance increased, leaders were discov- 
ered, converts won, buildings built or 
remodeled, and a new spiritual con- 
cern developed. 

Now this plan is available to your 
church. This book gives a complete 
and detailed explanation together with 
all the techniques, ideas, and methods 
used by these churches. And, to make 
the book usable by any single church, 
a Canvass Kit is included—a storehouse 
of tested letters, forms, agendas, cal- 
endars, and other organizational helps 
to make your campaign as successful 
as possible. 


NEW TECHNIQUES for 
CHURCH FUND RAISING 


A TEN-STEP PLAN TO INCREASE YOUR 
PLEDGES AND STRENGTHEN YOUR CHURCH 


(CANVASS KIT 


contains every > 
help you : 


Noted businessman and 
lay leader says: 


“Church organizations which follow 
the ‘Ten Steps to Victory’ should not 
only reach their financial goals but 
should awaken religious forces in their 
communities. Dr. Pendleton has made 
a real contribution to the advance- 
ment of our church work.” 


| @ FORMS 
@ LETTERS 
) @ CALEN- 
DARS 
@ FIC! —Richard R. Higgins 
President, The Kendall Company 
Member Board of Directors, 


Massachusetts Council of Churches 


365 pages, 
6x9, profusely 
illustrated, 
$5.00 


[eyed firmly on Scriptural concepts of stewardship, the book reveals a 
sound, church-approved method for handling Every Member Canvasses 
more effectively. The plan is based on the Sector Project Technique used 
by many groups of churches. Here, the author augments and modifies the 


plan to make the basic idea workable in any church. 
“What Others Have Done, You 
Can Do 


* Ten Steps to Victory 


tion 
Step 2: Following the Calendar 


) Step 3: Programming for Tomor- 
row 


*Step 4: Discovering Your Re- 


Gives 10 steps to a successful campaign 


You are shown how to choose and organize 
the various project chairmen, and how to dove- 
tail their separate jobs by means of a master 
calendar. A technique is described that reveals 
with almost scientific accuracy what a given 
membership can raise. Using tools of publicity 


READ THIS BOOK 
10 DAYS FREE 


Industrial and Business Book Dept. 
327 W. 41st., St., N. Y. C. 36 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Att: H. W. Buhrow, 


i sources 5 awa Send me Pendleton’s NEW TECHNIQUES 
a as ... securing advance pledges . . . and training FOR CHURCH FUND RAISING for 10 days 
~ Step 5: Telling the Wor eer 2 ; ; h G examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
Rd o church visitors are all covered in detail. There 

oF Step 6: Leading the Way or return the book postpaid. (We pay delivery 


a Step 7: Enlisting Manpower 

, Step 8: Training the Recruits 

| Step 9: Calling in Every Home 
Step 10: Collecting the Pledges 

: , Strengthening the Whole Church 
_ What Happens the Second Year? 


. The Sector Plan and Its Future 
Possibilities 


| Appendixes 


CANVASS KIT 
{ 1, Forms 


| 2. Agendas 
' 3. Letters 
4, Analyses of Results 


5. Calendars 


iat, 


is information on handling home calls effec- 
tively, and collecting the pledges. 


Canvass Kit makes your work easy 


The 100-page Canvass Kit is a real work- 
book. Pages are scored for easy removal, forms 
and letters contain blank spaces ready for you 
to fill in with your own data, and sets of calen- 
dars can be distributed to the key people in 
your organization. Starting with the first week 
of your campaign, the Canvass Kit sets up a 
complete time schedule—tells you what to do, 
when to do it, and how to do it. Even the letters 
to be used at various stages of the campaign 
are ready for you to copy and mail out under 
your own name and letterhead. 
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tur privilege. ) 
(Please print) 


Name 


For Price and terms outside U. S., 
write McGraw-Hill Int’l., NYC 


remit $5.00, plus few cents for delivery costs, 
costs if you remit with this coupon—same re- | 


> Episode In The Transvaal. By 
Harry Bloom. Doubleday. 295 pp. 
$3.95. 

Here is a new novel out of South 
Africa, with particularly interesting 
background circumstances. Its author 
is a lawyer of Johannesburg, a fre- 
quent defender of native cases, and 
a friend of Father Trevor Huddles- 
ton. Of course this book could not be 
published within the Union of South 
Africa, and it was Father Huddleston 
himself who sent the manuscript to 
Doubleday. This is sufficient evidence, 
in addition to the book’s own sense 
of internal integrity, for the validity 
and importance of the tragic drama 
that it unfolds. 

In the town of Nelstroom (which 
the author says is fictitious but typi- 


Author Harry Bloom 


cal) a new superintendent arrives 
for the native location, which has 
been moved out of the town to a new 
and more isolated area. Du Toit is 
a man more weak and malicious. He 
tries to run the location through a 
kind of paternalistic appeasement, 
cloaking the naked fact that it is run 
by unyieldingly ruthless white au- 
thoritarianism. 

Within the location are the quiet 
stirrings of the Defiance Movement. 
A black schoolteacher, a mechanic 
from Johannesburg named Mabaso, 
and the priest, Reverend Samson 
Shongwe, all are involved in it. Subtle 
changes in the balance of the rela- 
tionship of the location to its white 
overlords are taking place. 

An incident with a laundry woman 
involving a missing collar becomes 
the occasion of a police raid of a 
vengefulness. utterly disproportion- 
ate to the circumstances. There is a 
death, and violence is afoot. Du Toit 
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is brushed aside by the brutal police- 
man, Swanepoel, whose tactics steam- 
roll the disturbance into a major riot 
with a tragic death toll, property de- 
struction, and a residue of the ashes 
of hatred. The organizer Mabaso dies 
for the violence he did not start and 
would have checked if he could. The 
weak Du Toit is last seen trying to 
run out on the threatening aftermath 
of what he knows to be (in words 
borrowed from Laurens van der 
Post’s book) the ‘dishonorable and 
evil” things which have happened in 
the location. 

It is a novel of considerable skill 
for a first book, smoothly flowing and 
absorbing, often eloquent, and in- 
formed throughout with a burning 
indignation and compassion at the 
enormities of the social situation 
which it mirrors. Richly worth 
reading. 


> Teacher: Anne Sullivan Macy. 
By Helen Keller. Doubleday. 247 pp. 
$3.50. 

Miss Keller describes this book as 
“A Tribute by the Foster-Child of 
Her Mind.” It tells the story of the 
many years of a remarkable associa- 
tion by which a small, blind, deaf, and 
mute girl had the doors and windows 
of the world opened to her. 

Although, like just about everyone 
in America, I had known of the re- 
markable training work and com- 
panionship that had united Miss 
Keller and Mrs. Macy, I had not been 
aware of the personal drama behind 
that rare teacher. Annie Sullivan was 
born in degrading poverty, in 1866, 
in Feeding Hills, Mass. Her mother 
died, eight years later, and not much 
longer after that her father aban- 
doned Annie and her brother and sis- 


Miss Keller and ‘Teacher’ 
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ter. The children entered the Tewk: 
bury almshouse, where her broth 
died, and Annie remained for fou 
years. 

This child knew more than just thi 
afflictions of want. From infancy sh) 
had trouble with her eyes and as a) 
older girl was almost blind. A se 
quence of operations improved he 
eyes, but only to a limited exten 
Annie was fortunate in being ser 
to the Perkins Institute for the Bling 
near Boston. Here she received th, 
training in the manual alphabet bj 
which she was to reveal a world t 
Helen Keller. 

Anne Sullivan, at twenty-one, wa? 
sent south to Tuscumbia, Alabama 
to the Keller home. It was her firgi 
job and she was not too hopefif 
about it. But the day of her arrival 
March 3, 1887, and the first touch ¢ 
hands, were remembered always bi 
Helen as her “‘soul’s birthday.” 

“Teacher,” as Helen always callel 
her, had a complex personality, an 
a vigorous Irish temperament. A 
times, Miss Keller writes, “Teache 
stormed like the great god Pan, ani 
then was irradiated with Celti 
blitheness.” 

The story of this long associatioi) 
is inspiring and profound. It is nc 
a one-tone story of sweetness an 
light, but reveals the vagaries c 
human character. As a personal mini 
istry and an instance of great teach 
ing it is unique. We are all fortunat 
that Miss Keller, in her old age, he 
thus memorialized “Teacher” for u} 


> Billy Sunday Was His Real Namf 
By William G. McLoughlin, Jr. Unis 
of Chicago Press. 323 pp. $5.50. 

There is a two-fold interest in thi 
book. The first is in the extraordinam 
personality of Billy Sunday and hit 
remarkable career. The Iowa-bon? 
boy of German heritage became \/ 
star outfielder for the Chicago Whit 
Sox from 1883 to 1891. Along t it 
line an evangelist conversion turne! 
the tobacco-chewing, drinking, sweat 
ing, smoking ballplayer away frov 
all these dreadful vices and set hiail 
on the path of roaring fanaticis:# 
and religious rabble-rousing. | 

The morbid phenomena associatel 
with this career are fascinating anf 
rather appalling. Sunday, with hil 
aggressive ignorance, his athlet? 
pulpit style, his scorn and contem} 
for theology and education, toq 
America by storm. His vogue was :4 
its height just before and durin 
World War One, in which he add« 
patriotic demagoguery to his oth 
bag of tricks. } 

When he invaded New York Citi! 
the modern babylon and capital ‘1 
Satan, as he characterized it, mari! 


f 


me 


the clergy denounced him vigor- 
‘tusly. Rabbi Wise pointed with hor- 
} or to his current pronouncement in 
fnternational affairs: “God tells 
iamerica to wipe Mexico off the face 
df the earth.” 
Tf “The well-known Unitarian John 
ilaynes Holmes, the Baptist leader 
“ohn Herman Randall, the Episco- 
yalian K. S. Guthrie, all denounced 
ypunday from their New York pulpits 
Turing the revival, calling him a 
‘freacher of antiquated theology and 
svf ‘department store religion.’ And a 
iesuit priest wrote in The Catholic 
Mf ind on the eve of the revival that 
Hunday was a blasphemous heretic 
hom it would be sinful for Roman 
atholics to hear.” 
>) Yet John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Theo- 
ore Roosevelt, General Leonard 
og ood, and the Governor of New York 
3 nd a staggering array of other emi- 
“nent names, many leaders of the so- 
i ial register, endorsed and praised 
> ind entertained this religious Yahoo. 
y Je was a religio-social phenomenon 
» ar too profound to shake off lightly. 
’ Mr. McLoughlin brings the first 
»tull-dress study to all these aspects 
£ Sunday’s career; its implications 
ersonal, social, and theological. You 
tvill find many e his famous sermons 
eproduced, quite a few pictures, in- 
‘luding the paintings by George Bel- 
OWS; personalities such as his chief 
‘singer and choir leader, Homer Rode- 
vneaver (I still cherish a record of 
SRodeheaver nasally bellowing ‘The 
sreat Judgement Morning,” and “My 
Mother’s Prayers Have Followed 
Me”), and that famous song “De 
/3rewer‘s Big Horses.” 
* Typical of his prayer style (in 
teference to a critic): “Oh, say, 
Jesus, save that man down at Heron 
2 ake that wrote that dirty black lie 
tabout me! You'll have a big job on 
your hands to do it, Lord, I’ll tell 
you that before you begin—but go 
ahead. Better take along a pair of 
‘icubber gloves and a bottle of disin- 
ectant, but if you can save him, 
“Lord, I’d like to have you do it.” 
~ Billy Sunday Was His Real Name 
iis a book both absorbing to read and 
jsignificant as the document of an 
era, blessedly gone—but could it 
‘come back? 


> Visions Rise and Change. By 
‘Pierre van Paassen. Dial Press. 400 
|pp. $3.95. 

| There have been several books con- 
cerned with the present state of re- 
ligion in Russian or other iron-cur- 
\tain countries. None, I think, has had 
quite the personal immediacy pos- 
sessed by this one, because of the ex- 
tent of Mr. van Paassen’s investiga- 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Pertect Gift for This 
Moment in This World 


More than 334 million people already own this inspiring version 


you love a Bible they'll turn to 
twice as often because it’s written in the 
language we use today: the Revised Stand- 
ard Version Bible. 


Greatest Bible news 
in 344 years 


In the 344 years since the King James 
translation, new discoveries of ancient 
manuscripts have shed added light on the 
Scriptures. (Forexample, the Isaiah Scroll 
—dating from about the time of Christ— 
was recently found in a cave near the 
Dead Sea.) Because the RSVB is based 
onsuch manuscripts—some more ancient 
than any previously known—it is, in a 
sense, our o/dest Bible . . . and also our 
most accurate. 


Easier to understand 


Also, hundreds of Biblical words have 
changed in meaning through thecenturies. 


(Did you know, for example, that cen- 
turies ago “by and by” meant immedi- 
ately? Thata man’s “conversation” meant 
his conduct?) The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion changes these centuries-old expres- 
sions into the easy-to-understand lan- 
guage of today. Yer it preserves all the 


timeless beauty of the Scriptures. 


A Bible for the family 
that already has a Bible 


Ask your book dealer for the magnificent 
Revised Standard Version. You'll solve 
your gift problems in minutes. You'll be 
long remembered for such a treasured 
present. And you can literally change the 
lives of those you love by bringing them 
closer to God. 

Illustrated editions from $3.25; fam- 
ily-size maroon buckram (shown 
above), $6.00. India paper edition (genu- 
ine leather binding) $9.00. 

At all bookstores 


FOR THOSE WHO WISH A FINE LEATHER BINDING... 


Ask to see this genuine leather RSV Bible at your bookstore or denomina- 
tional house. Feel the fine grain. Read the large, clear type. Note how all 


pages are beautifully gold-edged. Here is a treasured heirloom to be handed 
down from generation to generation. A truly magnificent Bible for $10. 


. THOMAS 


ELSON & SONS 


19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 


journalist. 

Van Paassen contends, with a great 
deal of data to back it up, that a 
genuine wave of religious freedom 
and toleration has occurred in Rus- 
sia since Stalin’s death. In simplified 
summation, he attributes this partly 
to the desire to reassure the West, 
and more importantly to the necessity 
to do something for the Russian peo- 
ple themselves that will meet a wide 
popular demand and serve as a re- 
ward for basic loyalties to the state. 
So it is that the government pro- 
scribes derisive attacks on religion. 
A process of “scientific education 
against these old superstitions” is the 
state policy, but the people are free 
to worship either in the Orthodox 
Church or as Baptists, or in other 
Protestant denominations. 

The author sees a subtle peril loom- 
ing for the Church in Russia—not 
that of a new persecution, which he 
deems unlikely, but rather a kind of 
“temptation in the wilderness.” “Step 
by step the State appears to be lur- 
ing the Church towards that promon- 
tory where Satan led the Christ to 
show him all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, saying: 
All these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship 
MNCs arene 
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The Christmas gift created by history and tradition 


The Book: of 


Common P rayer 


most interesting, as is everything > 


else in this stimulating book. He 
claims, by the way, that Stalin was 
probably dead at least five months 
before his supposed death, and in- 
capacitated for some time before that. 
On every aspect of the Russian prob- 
lem, Visions Rise and Change is emi- 
nently worthwhile reading. 


> Year of Decisions. Volume One of 
Memoirs by Harry S. Truman. 
Doubleday. 596 pp. $5.00. 

Former President Truman remarks 
in his Preface: “I have often thought 
in reading the history of our coun- 
try how much is lost to us because so 
few of our Presidents have told their 
own stories. It would have been help- 
ful for us to know more of what was 
in their minds and what impelled 
them to do what they did.” 

The truth of this observation 
should make welcome to every citizen 
this first volume in the Truman Mem- 
oirs, regardless of political opinion 
or party allegiances. Who can forget 
the impact of the sudden death of 
FDR and the tenseness with which 
the nation watched the quiet, unob- 
trusive man from Missouri lay his 
hand on the heavy rudder of national 
affairs. There will be those who feel 
with me that he took that burden well 


less of inescapable partisan disagree 
ments and inevitable errors. But fo1 
those of that opinion, or its opposite 
there is in these nearly six hundreg¢ 
pages a wealth of data and of insigh; 
into the workings of the Americar 
political process. 

Each reader will have his speciai 
area of interest. For me, after th! 
natural fascination of the sudden cal 
to the White House and the ensuing 
tense weeks, the interest centers upox 
the story of the atom bomb, its suq 
cessful completion, testing, the deci 
sion to use it, and the chain of event: 
that followed. International affairs i: 
general, but specifically the Potsda 
Conference, probably come next i 
my personal selection. | 

The only criticism I have of thi 
book-designing that went into thi 
production of these valuable memoiri 
is the failure to provide a descriptiv) 
table of contents. Whatever our sev 
eral opinions of Mr. Truman, I thini 
we should be grateful to him for thir 
record, and for the rest of it which i| 
to follow. i} 


> The Wise Man From The Wes! 
By Vincent Cronin. Dutton. 300 py 


$4.50. 
About a year ago I reviewed Cire 


and the Hymnal 


produced by The Seabury Press . 


Beautifully designed and handsomely bound, each one of these fine editions is a 

gift to be used and cherished for many years. 
Size 3 11/16 by 5 5/8 inches—printed on India paper 

3272xs—New this season—the Prayer Book and Hymnal in two volumes attached 

by a slip pocket. Hand grained morocco, gold edges, two-piece slip 

case with cover. Black $20.00 

3292x —Prayer Book and Hymnal in one volume. Genuine seal, leather lined, 

gold edges. Black $15.50 

3293x Red $16.50 | 

Other styles of Prayer Books and Prayer Books with Hymnal in five 


sizes (including the pocket size with larger t : . 
; ype for e 
and over 80 different bindings from $2.25 to $150.00. arin. 


At your bookstore 


Seaburp) 
; ess GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT | 
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vu 
fournals Matthew Ricci (Random 
“touse). Now, with considerably more 
fopular appeal for the general read- 
‘yr, comes a fine biography of Ricci 


_jlom. 
' It was mastery of Chinese lan- 
suages and customs, study of Chinese 


sraceful mastery of the scientific and 
mother learning of the West that en- 


‘sent for, his mission as bearer of the 
essage of Christianity. 
I think it possible that you will find 


rom The West. You will gain also 
a picture of exotic 16th century 
‘China. The book is generously and 
“beautifully illustrated, with a partic- 
“Mularly handsome frontispiece portrait 
fof Ricci, in color. There are also 
splendid maps made especially for the 
‘book. Strongly recommended. 
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Harriet H. Houser. Macmillan. 235 
pp. $3.50. 

Here is one of those moving chron- 
icles of human response to terrible 
testing which come along from time 
to time to help all of us to bear the 
ills we have. It has much in common 
with Marie Killilea’s Karen, of two 
years or so ago, insofar as indom- 
itability of spirit is concerned. 

Hentz Houser, a young man in 
Georgia, was seventeen years old on 
the day in 1951 when he dove into 
shallow water and broke his neck. He 
was paralyzed at once in all his limbs. 
The prospect of his living for more 
than a few hours seemed remote. 

This was the beginning of a long 
ordeal for Hentz and his parents. He 
did not die at once. A sequence of 
operations attempted to restore him. 
I see no reason for concealing in re- 
view the fact that Hentz’s life was 
prolonged for something approaching 
four years. Medically remarkable as 
this was in itself, it was more re- 
markable spiritually. In Hentz him- 
self, and in his parents, there was a 
testimony to faith in God, the 
strength to be drawn from this, and 
of acceptance of His will. No one can 
regard the outcome of this battle as 
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Mrs. Houser has set it forth with a 
quiet and moving simplicity. 


> Why You Say It. By Webb B. 
Garrison. Abingdon. 448 pp. $3.95. 

Here is a pleasantly diverting, and 
also useful, gift for the appropriate 
person. This fat book offers us the 
stories and reasons underlying more 
than seven hundred everyday words 
and sayings. Most of them are 
phrases that persist on all our 
tongues, the origins of which are lost 
from our general awareness. 

Did you know, for instance, that 
the word “patter” to designate rapid, 
glib talk derives from the careless- 
ness of priests rushing through the 
Pater Noster? (Not that it doesn‘t 
still happen. If there is anything that 
curdles my blood it is a celebrant who 
rushes through the Eucharist as 
though the hounds were at his heels.) 

There are endless fascinating and 
amusing things collected here, be- 
sprinkled with some amusing draw- 
ings by Henry R. Martin. 


> The Legend Of The Baal-Shem. 
By Martin Buber. Tr. by Maurice 
Friedman. Harper. 222 pp. $3.00. 
Some time ago I reviewed in these 
pages For The Sake Of Heaven, a 
novel about the profound, mystical 
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Dialogue on Destiny 


By GEORGE W. BARRETT and 

J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY. Foreword by John Heuss 

ay BROUGH brilliant dialogues — an ancient method of 
presenting and teaching the faith—two stimulating and 

agile minds discuss questions everyone asks about Church 

beliefs and our eternal destiny. A gift for everyone who wants 

clear thinking on this important subject. $2.25 


Understanding 


Jesus Christ 


By McEWAN LAWSON 
book that clears away the confusion of centuries — that 
explains the latest findings of New Testament research 
—to bring you the true story of the historical Jesus and His 
message. Written with an engaging simplicity, it is an in- 
spired and inspiring gift. Paper. $2.25 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 


Anxiety and Faith 


By CHARLES R. STINNETTE, JR. 

Foreword by David R. Hunter 

pals fascinating survey of anxiety and its problems relates 
the latest findings of psychology, psychiatry and psycho- 

analysis to Christian insights. It resolves many of the conflicts 

between psychology and religion, shedding new light on the 

power of faith in an age of anxiety. $3.50 


|p retace for Parents 


By ANITA WHEATCROFT. Foreword by Dora Chaplin 


W RITTEN with faith and humor, this book will help 

expectant parents prepare spiritually for their child— 
from before birth to the homecoming and beginning of family 
life. An unusual gift for young parents who want to bring 
God into the lives of their children. Illustrated. $1.75 


A Place of Adventure 


By JOHN H. JOHNSON. Foreword by H. E. W. Fosbroke 


FRY founder and rector of one of New York’s largest 
Negro parishes tells of life behind the color barrier in 
Harlem. Letters, the story of two extraordinary parish proj- 
ects, sermons in which the rector sets forth his distinctive 
views, make this one of the important books of the year. $2.25 
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Jewish religious movement known as 
Hasidism. The present book is related 
to it in material, both being different 
from Buber’s direct philosophical 
works. 

The Baal-Shem, the Master of the 
Name of God, was the holy, wise, and 
joyous Rabbi Israel ben Eliezer, who 
arose in the early 18th century in 
Poland and Little Russia. His follow- 
ers became known as Hasids, which 
more or less means “gracious ones.” 
He was known as a Zaddik (or per- 
fected one) and other Zaddiks sprang 
up in the movement. Many miracu- 
lous and wondrous works are attrib- 
uted to them in tradition, as proceed- 
ing from a living and dynamic, as 
opposed to a legalistic, piety. 

This is one of the great heritages 
and phenomena within relatively lat- 
ter-day Judaism. Buber remarks that 
Hasidism is in a state of decay. But 
he has gathered here some twenty of 
the many great stories that form the 
tradition of the Baal-Shem. 


Religious Books | 


> The Young Church in Action; A 
Translation of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. By J. P. Phillips. Macmillan. 
103 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Phillips’ gift for translating 
the New Testament into simple, idio- 
matic modern English, and so aiding 
our sluggish responses to feel the 
pulsing vitality and immediacy of 
its message, already is familiar to 
thousands through his work on the 
Epistles (Letters to Young Churches) 
and the Gospels. Now he has ap- 
plied that gift with notable success 
to that amazing chronicle, Acts, 
which he calls aptly, “The Young 
Church in Action.” 

Here is a fragment from the scene 
of Paul before Agrippa. Festus has 
just said: “You are raving, Paul! All 
your learning has driven you mad!” 

But Paul replied, 

“T am not mad, Your Excellency. 
I speak nothing but the sober truth. 
The king knows of these matters, 
and I can speak freely before him. 
I cannot believe that any of these 
matters has escaped his notice, for 
it has been no hole-and-corner busi- 
ness. King Agrippa, do you believe 
the prophets? But I know that you 
believe them.” 

“Much more of this, Paul,” re- 
turned Agrippa, “and you will be 
making me a Christian!” 

“Ah,” replied Paul, “whether it 
means ‘much more’ or ‘only a little,’ 
I would to God that you and all who 
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RECOMMENDED GENERAL Books 
DARK EYE OF AFRICA. Laurens van der Post. Morrow. 
3.00. 


INSIDE AFRICA. John Gunther. Harper. $6.00. 
EPISODE IN THE TRANSVAAL. Harry Bloom. Doubleday. 
3.95. 


TEACHER: ANNE SULLIVAN MACY. Helen Keller. Double- 
day. $3.50. 

BILLY SUNDAY WAS HIS REAL NAME. McLoughlin. U. of 
Chicago Press. $5.00. 


VISIONS RISE & CHANGE. Pierre van Paassen. Dial. $3.95. 

YEAR OF DECISIONS. Harry S. Truman. Doubleday. $5.00. 

THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST. Vincent Cronin. Dutton. 
$4.50. 


TINKERS AND GENIUS. Edmund Fuller. Hastings House. 
$4.50. 
THE PROPHET. Sholem Asch. Putnam. $4.00. 


RECOMMENDED RELIGIOUS Books 
YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION. J. B. Phillips. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


STORY OF THE CHURCH. W. R. Bowie. Abingdon. $2.95. 

SCROLLS FROM THE DEAD SEA. Edmund Wilson. Oxford. 
$3.25. 

MEDITATIONS FROM KIERKEGAARD. T. H. Croxall. West- 
minster. $3.00. 


J. B. Phillips: 


A gift 


can hear me this day might stand 
where I stand—but without these 
chains!” 

The book is enhanced by an end- 
paper map of the Mediterranean 
world and several maps of Paul’s 
journeys. 

Then Mr. Phillips has graced it 
with a most provocative, indeed dis- 
quieting, Introduction. It is one of 
his own best pieces of writing, much 
in the vein of his book of some sea- 
sons ago, Your God Is Too Small (for 
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ANXIETY AND FAITH. Charles R. Stinnette. 1 


ANXIETY IN GHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. W. E. Oates. Wes 
minster. $3.00. 


RELIGION ON THE CAMPUS. George Hedley. Macmilla) 
$2.75. 


LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. J. W. C. Wand. Morehouse. 

SEX IN CHRISTIANITY & PSYCHOANALYSIS. W. 6. Cal 
Oxford. $4.00. 

HARDNESS OF HEART. E. Cherbonnier. Doubleday. $2.9 


RECOMMENDED CHILDREN’S Books 


THE MAGICIAN’S NEPHEW. C. S. Lewis. Macmillan. $2.71, 
LIFE OF ST. PATRICK. Quentin Reynolds. Random Housw 
$1.50. 
CLARA BARTON. Helen D. Boylston. Random House. $1.5t) 
EXPLOITS OF XENOPHON. Geoffrey Household. RandaK 
House. $1.50. | 
FATHER MARQUETTE & THE GREAT RIVERS. Derletle 
Vision Books. $1.95. if 
ILLUS. TREAS. OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. Grosset dl 
Dunlap. $4.95. if 
FABLES OF INDIA. Joseph Gaer. Little, Brown. $3.00. ! 
HARRIET TUBMAN. Ann Petry. T. Y. Crowell. $2.75. i 
MIRACLE OF THE SONG. Norma R. Youngherg. Morrov 
$2.50. 
THE CRUSADES. R. R. Sellman. Roy Publishers. $2.50. 


certainly that is what the attentiv) 
reading of Acts should cause th] 
modern Christian to feel). 

He invokes for us the spirit of thir 
young Church “in its first yout 
valiant and unspoiled—a body o: 
ordinary men and women joined 1: 
an unconquerable fellowship neve: 
before seen on this earth.” 

This, he adds, “surely is the Churc 
as it was meant to be. It is vigorow 
and flexible, for these are the day 
before it ever became fat and shor) 
of breath through prosperity, af 
muscle-bound by over-organization.} 

That the powerful Wind of Heaverz 
the Holy Spirit, is unchanged ani 
equally available to our world is cev 
tain. Mr. Phillips notes our tendenc;( 
to want the Holy Spirit to go wher) 
we think He ought to go and to bea 
have according to our conceptions? 
ne . we might perhaps conclud\ 
that when man’s rigidity attempt 
to canalize the free and flexible flowy 
of the Spirit he is left to his owv 
devices.” And he further notes thai} 
in the chronicle of Acts we see thai 
the greatest enemies of those whi} 
knew God were always those wh) 
only thought they knew Him. | 

By all means set The Younii 
Church in Action on your shelves be 
side the other Phillips translations? 
And what an appropriate Christma’! 
gift it would make. | 
> The Story of the Church. By War 
ter Russell Bowie. Illus. by Clifforyli 


hnston, Abingdon. 208 pp. $2.95. 

Here is a fine companion to Dr. 
towie’s widely used The Story of 
ve Bible. All the vast drama of the 
lise of Christendom is sketched here, 
iis inspiration, its agonies and mar- 
“i7rdoms, its shames, its joys and 
triumphs, down to the sober chal- 
epnge that is before it in the modern 
vorld. 

t Dr. Bowie is a skilled narrator 


fompression and pace set by so large 
f chronicle. Here the general reader, 


through the eras of the early Fathers 
id the great undisputed councils 


’ Iconsider The Story of the Church 
»asically as introductory and there- 
yore commend it especially as a gift 
‘or young people. 

* While on this theme of Church 
history we may also consider: 


‘> Christ and the Caesars. By Ethel- 
Hert Stauffer. Tr. by K. & R. Gregor 
Smith. Westminster. 293 pp. $4.50. 

»* Here an eminent German New 
estament scholar recreates for us 
che Roman world in which our Church 


‘was born, within which it grew, un- 


i}. 


Jand the other leaders of the Church 
‘to keep as much as possible from 
thead-on collisions with Rome while 
the Church was growing. But the 
‘clash and persecution were inevit- 
able. This course is traced for us, up 
jthrough the conversion of Constan- 
jtine, with scholarship and a quite 
ireasonable measure of readability. 
‘A most valuable long chapter of 
Church history. 


‘> The Scrolls from the Dead Sea. 
‘By Edmund Wilson. Oxford. 121 pp. 
1$3.25. 

| The distinguished literary critic, 
/Edmund Wilson, became fascinated 
| by the history and implications of 
‘the greatest recent archaeological 
| find, the Dead Sea Scrolls. He went 
be Palestine, visited the sites of the 
‘finds, talked with the Syrian Metro- 
/politan Samuel, who was the first to 
-buy a group of the scrolls from the 
‘Bedouins who found them, and talked 
with many of the scholars of various 
nations who have become involved in 
the great, and far from finished, 


work of study generated by them. 

This was an unusual thing for a 
man of Wilson’s background to do. 
His first long article, which this book 
considerably expands, appeared in 
The New Yorker magazine, arousing 
much interest. The present book al- 
ready is creating a surprising gen- 
eral response. 

One phase of it is sheer drama. 
It began with the chance stumbling 
upon a priceless find by Arab boys 
who idly threw a stone into a cave 
and heard the smash of a jar. There 
followed haggling negotiations with 
go-betweens in Jerusalem before the 
scrolls found their way into respon- 
sible hands. How easily they could 
have been lost or destroyed. The first 
studies of them were made by schol- 
ars scurrying through the dangerous 
streets of a shell-torn Jerusalem as 
Jews and Arabs fought. 

The other phase of the book is the 
unfolding of the scholarly drama as 
the scrolls are studied. This find led 
to further ones, including the dis- 
covery of an ancient monastic site of 
the Essenes, from the library of 
which some of these scrolls may have 
come. Great knowledge of the im- 
mediate pre-Christian world is pro- 
mised from these resources. 

Mr. Wilson takes soberly the many 
implications of these materials, the 
full study of which has little more 
than begun. His book will help more 
than anything else I know to inform 
the layman of these developments. 
Fascinating and important. 


> The Protestant Tradition. By J. 
S. Whale. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
859 vp. $3.75. 

Here is valuable, interpretative 
Church history. Dr. Whale (who to 
my delight signs his Preface from 
“Wild Goose, Poundsgate, Dart- 
moor’) is a distinguished British 
scholar. Part of the material of this 
book is a group of lectures delivered 
at Presbyterian Theological Semin- 
ary, Austin, Texas, and the author 
remarks, ‘““A week in Texas is unfor- 
gettable .. .” 

The first two parts of the work 
are, respectively, careful studies of 
Luther and Calvin. He then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the strength and 
weakness of what he terms “the sect- 
type’ in Protestantism. The final 
sections examine searchingly the 
problems of the Church and the to- 
talitarian state, the question of tol- 
eration, with particular reference to 
Rome, and the state of the ecumenical 
movement. All in all, a most valuable 
study of the forces and movements 
at work since the Reformation. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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“One of the year’s 
most important 


books ... 


Sex in 
Christianity 
and 


Psychoanalysis 


by WILLIAM GRAHAM 
COLE 


“Certain to become a standard 
work, read and cited in its field 
for years to come... The book is 
richly informative. It begins with 
a long section tracing the historic 
Christian attitudes toward sex... 
There follows then a remarkably 
concise, lucid, well organized re- 
view of modern psycholanalytic 
theory on sex, Freudian and post- 
Freudian . .. The book concludes 
with ‘A Critical Reconstruction of 
Christian Interpretations of Sex.’ 
Here is the heart of the book’s 
great interpretive contribution . . . 
It is courageous, profound and 
beautifully stated.’”—EpmMuND 
Futter, Episcopal Churchnews 


A Religious 


Book Club Selection * $4.00 


A Devotional 
Commentary 


on the Bible 


by WILLIAM J. 
SHERGOLD 


This unusual and readable com- 
mentary will be of especial inter- 
est to the lay reader or teacher of 
the Bible. Unlike extensive and 
exhaustive verse-by-verse commen- 
taries, it approaches the Scripture 
from a deyotional and inspira- 
tional point of view, dealing in 
general with the two main divi- 
sions of Old Testament Church 
and New Testament Church. Spe- 
cifically it treats such subject 
divisions as the Patriarchs, the 
Prophets, the Gospels, the Apos- 
tles, etc. $3.50 


At your booksellers 


Oxrorp University Press, INc. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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* STAR these books for Christmas 


reading and giving 


of the Bible 


By EDITH DEEN 


For the first time—a comprehensive one-vol- 
ume work on all of the women of the Bible 

. a feminine portrait gallery unsurpassed 
in the whole of literature. 


“A fascinating new approach to the Bible. Not only lively and 
readable, but invaluable as a reference book for Bible teachers, 
students, ministers and all who enjoy delving into the illuminating 
material of the Scriptures.’—-ALICE PARMELEE, author of A 
GUIDEBOOK TO THE BIBLE. 


385 large-size pages—lavish gift format $4.95 


*What is Vital 
in Religion 
By HARRY EMERSON 
FOSDICK 


No minister in our generation has dealt more courageously and 
more effectively with the fundamental—and current—problems 
of life, and this collection of 21 previously unpublished sermons 
reveals Dr. Fosdick at his inspiring best. Writing on topics of 
the widest interest he unites literary grace and scholarship with 
the language of everyday life. WHAT IS VITAL IN RELIGION will 
be made real to many by the vitality of Dr. Fosdick’s own 
faith. $3.00 


* Juliana of Norwich 


An Appreciation and an Anthology 
By P. FRANKLIN CHAMBERS 


Donald Attwater, in his Dictionary of the Saints, has described 
the writings of this first English woman of letters as “the tender- 
est and most beautiful exposition in the English language of 
God's loving dealings with men.” Chambers’ discerning appre- 
ciation of her life and work and comprehensive collection of her 
writings will be of great interest and value to all readers of 
devotional works and to students of English literature and 
medieval history. $2.75 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 


* All of the Women 
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> Meditations from Kierkegaard 
Tr. & Edited by T. H. Crozall. Wests 
minster. 165 pp. $3.00. 

This book is particularly welcome 
for I think it offers a splendid inj 
troduction to a man admittedly dif 
ficult to read. Kierkegaard’s majo} 
works, which have exercised such prey 
found influences on contemporary) 
philosophy and theology, are mystica? 
and intellectual to a high degree 
He has to be studied rather thax 
read—at least that is an opinicx 
from this quarter. | 

Mr. Croxall has gathered in th] 
present volume brief fragments ane 
excerpts appropriate to meditative 
devotional reading. They are culle¢ 
chiefly from his private papers anqj 
journals, rather than the widely 
known works, so the bulk of thiil 
material is seeing translation ane 
publication for the first time. 

The various items are no mori 
than a paragraph or so in length: 
generally grouped (by the editor} 
in the form of a scriptural text, :| 
meditation, and a prayer. One section) 
is related to times and seasons in th 
Church calendar, another to the Serv! 
mon on the Mount, one to biblicas 
personalities, one to the miracles ane 
parables of Jesus, with a concluding} 
general section. 

Kierkegaard professed to addres:} 
himself to the individual ready te 
listen to a subjective message in thil 
quietness of his heart. The edito 
urges us to use these meditations uni 
hurriedly. ‘““Kierkegaard’s thought i 
often so original and arresting tha. 
to grasp its full implications may re 
quire more than one reading.” 

A word from him: ‘Fear not ther 
who only can kill the body.’ Physi} 
cally it is indeed true that a man caw 
fall by the hand of another. Spirit} 
tually the truth is that a man caw 
fall only by his own hand. No oni 
can corrupt him except himself.” 


> Anxiety and Faith. By Charles Ri 
Stinnette, Jr. Seabury. $3.50. 

I am delighted to see producee 
within our communion so fine a boold 
as this on the recognized commoy 
problem of our age—anxiety. Du} 
Stinnette is addressing himself to th 
important fact that anxiety—mor| 
subtle and crippling than direct feaid 
—is both a religious and a medica’ 
problem. He appraises the functio) 
in relation to it of priest and church: 
on the one hand, and of psychothera® 
pist, on the other. He is concerne 
with re-stating, in the light of th! 
human problem, the basic Christiai/ 
doctrine as to the nature of man, 

Dr. Stinnette rejects at once “thos| 
easy and pat remedies for anxiet}! 


= 


ich sometimes bear the descrip- 
jion ‘Christian’.” (Such as positive 
thinking!) “The convinced Christian 
ynows that the answer to the prob- 
im of anxiety comes only with the 
fourage to face its contradictory 
‘Yspects—guilt and hostility. In 
‘germs of faith this means waiting, 
JWaiting with self-searching before 
jhe God of our salvation.” 

The author discusses and evalu- 
“#tes the work and contributions of 
vfaany persons of different disciplines 
en relation to the anxiety problem: 
vfreud, Fromm, Horney, Sullivan, and 
Stern in psychotherapy; in litera- 
yure such men as Auden and Eliot, 
hlso Kierkegaard, and the late David 
>Roberts. 

* Neither in therapy nor religious 
»sexperience, he concludes, can man 
Hind salvation, or even the answer to 
oroblems, alone. Man is a creature 
of community. He requires com- 
‘“munion, with his fellow man in so- 
ziety, and with man and God in the 
Church, and in the central act of the 
iiChurch, the Holy Eucharist. 

~ “The emphasis on self-searching, 
‘which has been available for cen- 
wturies in prayer, worship and spiri- 
‘tual discipline, has become in modern 


| the patient who is the victim of guilt 
iifeelings may discover, with the help 
of a therapist, the reasons why he is 
susceptible to distorted claims. The 
therapist helps the patient to see and 
whelp himself. The same patient may 
also go to church where, through con- 
ession and repentance, he will see 
imself in the eyes of God. Some- 
‘thing akin to psychotherapy has been 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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sx Give a Book This Christmas #2é 
The Christmas Crib 


BY KATHLEEN JARVIS. A happy Christmas! A merry Christmas! 
we call to each other; and whether we make our way home along 
lighted city streets or dark, tree-shadowed country lanes, the glad 
greeting echoes and re-echoes the eternal message of Christ Incarnate. 
The Christmas Crib is a delightful story for children of all ages. 
Illustrated. 65 cents 


The Littlest Christmas Tree 
BY FLORA STROUSSE. Everyone in the family will enjoy this 


fresh new story of a little Christmas tree that remained unsold all 
during the holiday, and then something happened that made this 
littlest tree weep for joy. The illustrations by Donald E. Cooke and 
the snow flakes and holly boughs delicately traced on each page make 
this is a most attractive Christmas gift book. 75 cents 


The Life of Jesus Christ 


BY J. W. C. WAND, Bishop of London. In this new work, Bishop 
Wand gives a factual account of Christ’s life and examines His claim 
to be the Messiah whose life in time and space can only be understood 
in the light of the eternal purposes of God. “Bishop Wand writes 
clearly and simply and I think his book will appeal strongly to 
clergy and laity alike.”—Raymond Massey $3.40 


Adventures of the 


Rev. Samuel Entwhistle 
BY THOMAS V. BARRETT. Written in a spirit of fun, this collection 


of stories whimsically describes the “adventures” in the day to day 
life of a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. Illustrations by the 
author. $3.00 


Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


14 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Il. 


261 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


A ROCKING-HORSE 
CATHOLIC 


by Caryll Houselander 


The title refers to the rather odd fact 
that Caryil Houselander was baptized a 
Catholic at the age of six, neither of 
her parents having any particular reli- 
gion themselyes—and it was done on 
the advice of an agnostic! All who have 
loved Miss Houselander’s books will find 
this a real treasure: her own story of 
her childhood, adolescence and young 
womanhood. 


$2.50 
TOWARDS 
EVENING 


by Mary Hope 


On having a happy old age, by an 
author who is doing so. She sees old age 
as a season given by God for making 
final preparation for heaven and in this 
book is considering how best to use it. 
We think this will specially please read- 
ers who are not yet really old, but who 
see old age coming and are wondering 
how to meet it. 


$3.00 
MARRIAGE 
A Medical and 
Sacramental Study 

by Alan Keenan, O.F.M. 

and John Ryan, F.R.C.S. 
A really comprehensive view of Christian 
marriage and its problems, spiritual and 
practical, by a priest trained in psychi- 


atry and a gynecologist. 
$4.50 


Order from any bookstore 


For full descriptions of these books see Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet, 
free and postpaid, write to Ecumenia MacGill: 
all the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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a necessary part of Christian penance 
and absolution through the centuries. 
There can be no doubt that, as a tool, 
it has been shaped with great effec- 
tiveness by modern psychiatry. It 
has made possible eyes that see and 
ears that hear. It is not, however, 
a substitute for that seeing and hear- 
ing in which man’s soul is kept alive.” 

Another worthwhile book also is 
available on this general theme, the 
importance of which is emerging 
with ever accelerating speed upon 
the consciousness of contemporary 
religious thinkers. 


> Anxiety in Christian Experience. 
By Wayne E. Oates. Westminster. 
156 pp. $3.00. 

Dr. Oates contributes a splendid 
discussion of the forms of anxiety 
and fear basic to the human experi- 
ence. Always present, from the primi- 
tive times when the Greeks and other 
myth-makers set them forth, they 
flourish all the more richly and in- 
evitably in the forms of pressure 
characteristics of our era. 

In this discussion, as the author 
himself expresses it: “Materials are 
drawn from the Bible, contemporary 
psychotherapy, and clinical pastoral 
experience to define, clarify and il- 
lustrate different types of anxiety and 
their interlocking relationship to each 
other as anxiety moves from one 
depth of meaning to another in Chris- 
tian experience.” 

The basic anxieties considered (in- 
evitably interlocking as he says) are 
those associated with economics, fini- 
tude, grief, sin, legalism, moral in- 
difference. He then considers what 
he terms ‘‘the anxiety of the Cross” 
and “Holy dread.” He concludes with 
the “fellowship of concern.” 

Dr. Oates’ book will be of great 
helpfulness to the priest in relation 
to problems of pastoral counselling, 
but the interested layman likewise 
will find it of value. 


> Religion on the Campus. By 
George Hedley. Macmillan. 194 pp. 
$2.75. 

George Hedley has a very special 
grace and gift for conveying the 
Christian message in our immediate 
idiom. I find myself returning again 
and again to his splendid Supersti- 
tions of the Irreligious, of some years 
back. 

The present book is simply a col- 
lection of his sermons, virtually un- 
edited, delivered in recent seasons at 
Mills College, in California, where he 
is Chaplain, as well as Professor of 
economics and sociology. What a 
marvelous combination—and he is 
the man for it! 
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These sermons bear upon suc|| 
themes as the relation of religion t) 
various disciplines of study, general 
matters of theology and a host o| 
problems and subjects peculiar t| 
campus life (but in no sense unr 
lated to the rest of life). I can almos 
guarantee that if you will read thi} 
opening sermon (for Freshmen), “| 
Cloak, Some Books and the Pare 
ments,” you will stay with him. ( 
uses marvelously the text from ]] 
Timothy: “The cloak that I left aj} 
Troas with Carpus, when thou com 
est, bring with thee, and the book 
but especially the parchments.”) | 

You will enjoy this volume ani 
profit richly from it. And by the way 
it is the natural companion piece t 
Chad Walsh’s now well-known bool 
Campus Gods on Trial (Macmillan j; 


| 


Bishop J. W. C. Wand 


> The Life of Jesus Christ. By «|! 
W. C. Wand. Morehouse $3.40. 

The Bishop of London has writte:! 
a life of Our Lord which, with only } 
brief opportunity to examine befor 
this writing, I can perceive is reacl 
able and illuminating. It is a lat 
arrival, in galley proofs. Frankly} 
therefore, the best recourse, at th) 
moment, is to permit Bishop Wan 
to state for himself the purposes an’ 
scope of the book, in his brief Fore 
word. That it fulfills its defined iri 
tentions I am certain. 

“This little book is not an exercis? 
in apologetics. It is an attempt ty} 
state as clearly as possible, for th! 
sake of the young student and thi 
general reader, what is the preser 
position of historical scholarshit 
with regard to the life of Chris 
The conclusions stated will be recog’ 
nized by Biblical scholars as on 0 
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FOR TODAY 
By D. T. Niles 


A new book of daily devotions. 
FOR TODAY is a helpful series 
of daily Bible studies for the whole 
year. Reveals Jesus in the context 
of the whole Bible and in the 
historical perspective of man’s 
religious experience. $2.00 


ETHICS OF DECISION 


By George W. Forell 


A clear, deep look into the 
Christian life. Is man free to choose 
the good life? Is he really captain 
of his soul? Is it instinct, oppor- 
tunity or history—or Christian 
faith which helps him make his 
decisions? Find the answers in 
this important book. $2.50 


HIGH IS THE WALL 
By Ruth Muirhead Berry 


An excellent novel based on one of 
the more recurring social prob- 
lems—an interfaith marriage 
between a Protestant girl strug- 
gling to fulfill her antenuptial 
promises and a Catholic boy who 
also finds more problems than he 
anticipated. An exceptionally fair 
and unbiased treatment of this 
difficult situation. $3.50 


THE CROSS ano THE EAGLE 


By Julius Berstl 


An intimate and colorful picture 
of Paul, champion of the Christian 


ye 
faith, and his fight against the 


Roman frame of mind typified by 
| the Emperor Nero. By the author 
of The Tentmaker. $3.50 


at all bookstores 


MUHLENBERG 
PRESS - Philadelphia 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 


Publications Department of 
{ the Order of The Holy 
' Cross. Beoks, Tracts and 
Pamphlets. Catholic and 


Evangelical. 


i Send For List 
| 


| HOLY CROSS MAGAZINE 
A Devotional Monthly. Ar- 
ticles on the Catholic Faith, 
the Religious Life, Prayer 
ie and Meditation. Illustrated. 


One Year $3. Outside USA $3.25 


Send For Sample Copy 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 


WEST PARK, N. Y. 
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whole conservative, particularly in 
the use made of the Fourth Gospel. 

“For myself I believe that the foun- 
dations of traditional orthodoxy have 
been strengthened and reinforced by 
the progress of recent research. I 
have, however, tried to avoid the 
temptation to stretch the historical 
evidence further than it will go. If 
Christianity is to remain a historical 
religion it must make quite sure that 
its history is sound. Only so can it 
justifiably call for. the exercise of 
that other faculty of understanding 
which is known as faith.” 

Another book at hand, just at dead- 
line time, in galley proofs, is: 


> The Christian Character. By 
Stephen Neill. Association Press. 
Seon 

This is the latest in the series of 
small World Christian Books, of 
which I reviewed the first four just 
a few months ago. Bishop Neill, as 
well as being a contributing author, 
is consulting editor for the whole 
series. 

With his usual simplicity and lu- 
cidity, Bishop Neill examines certain 
attributes basic to what is called the 
Christian character. These he item- 
izes in short chapters as: love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness and self-con- 
trol. He defines each of these, in their 
Christian context. 

I offer not a direct quotation, but 
something which Bishop Neill in 
turn effectively quotes from Kierke- 
gaard’s The Works of Love, namely, 
the titles of its first three chapters: 
“Thou shalt love’; “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor’; “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor.” 


Bishop Stephen Neill 
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PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW ———~——«&Y { 
FOR THE TWELFTH EDITION OF 


| “FA Pictionary of the 
¥Fpiscopal Church” 


(WITH PRONUNCIATIONS) 


This Dictionary is an illustrated booklet, 
containing nearly 1,000 definitions of titles, 
terms, doctrines, symbols, music, archi- 
tecture and furnishings used in the Episco- 
pal Church. 


| 
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| | 
| | 
| | 
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| | 
| | 
| | 
| MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 
| OR FOR YOURSELF 
| Any parish, organization, Church School 
| or individual can make a worthwhile profit | 
| by buying at quantity prices and selling at | 
single copy price of $1.00 each. | 
| l 
| l 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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| | 
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NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


Single copies and up to 5.............. $1.00 ea. 

6-11 copies............ 85cea. ( 

12-24 copies. =e Gl 

25-49 copies.......... . ( 25 for $17.50) 
t 50 for $32.50) 


100 for $60.00) 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Lock-Box 50-C, Waverly Station 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


50-99 copies.......... 
100 or more.......... 


GOOD NEWS FOR AUTHORS WITH 
FAITH IN THEIR WORK: 


YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED 


As one of the largest 
leading publishers in the 
U. S., we can edit, design, print, 
distribute and promote 
_ your book. Our plan insures prompt 
Publication. Send manuscript for free report, 
or write for brochure E. 


Pageant Press, inc., 130 West 42nd St., N.Y. 


Serving the Church since ]884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHouse-GorHAM Co. 


New York ...14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago San Francisco 
29 E. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


WHEN THE TIME COMES 


A Christmas gift book for young people or 
adults. An exciting story by Hdna Wastwood 
of “things that belong unto peace’”’ as dis- 
covered by Jesus’ first disciples with Him 


in Jerusalem, 
$2.75 at your Bookstore or 
MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author In Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New_ authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet EP. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 ST., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
“AND IT CAME TO PASS” 

BY MOSES Il (1955) 


The Work of Canon Arthur L. Walters. 
In the libraries of Episcopal 
Theological Schools 


250 pages Cloth 
$2.50 direct from author 
1969 Estrella Ave., Los Angeles 7, California 
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The gift in keeping 
with the season 


Wi 


BOOK OF 


COMMON 
PRAYER 


From 75¢ 
to $12.50 


On any special occasion, but especial- 
ly at Christmas, the Prayer Book is 
a perfect gift — and an Oxford 
Prayer Book is the finest gift edition. 
For behind each Oxford Prayer Book 
stands a quality tradition nearly three 
centuries old, a reputation, based on 
the finest materials and craftsman- 
ship, which is unique in the history 
of publishing. 

Every Oxford Prayer Book con- 
forms word for word and page for 
page with the Standard Book of 1928 
as amended by subsequent actions 
of the General Convention, contains 
the new Lectionary, and carries the 
Custodian’s certificate of approval 
both in the book and on the label — 
your positive assurance of textual 
accuracy. 

Oxford Prayer Books are available 
in three sizes, offer you a selection 
among five colors, and are printed 
on both fine Bible paper and Oxford 
India paper. Because you have a 
choice among more than 40 styles, 
you can be sure that the Oxford 
Prayer Book you select will be just 
right for the person who receives it. 
See them soon 

At your booksellers 
XFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Children's Books 


t 


In training a child in the way 
that he should go, surely there are 
few realms of activity more im- 
portant than cultivating in him the 
habit of responsive, discerning and 
enthusiastic reading. The new books 
of any season, of course, are only a 
part of the reading materials im- 
portant to the child. Yet this year 
offers a number of excellent things, 
some examples of which are sug- 
gested in the following pages. 

I’m sure I don’t know by what 
magic of his own C. S. Lewis does 
it, but he has produced another of 
his wonderful tales of Narnia, which 
leads off without question this year’s 
recommendations for young people. 

The Magician’s Nephew. By C. S. 
Lewis. Illus. by Pauline Baynes. 
Macmillan. 167 pp. $2.75. 

This is the sixth book to appear 
in the Chronicles of Narnia, but in 
point of chronology it goes back be- 
yond all the others to tell of first 
things. We are introduced to a girl 
named Polly and a boy named Digory. 
This lad’s eccentric and somewhat 
ill-spirited Uncle Andrew has been 
dabbling in magic on the strength 
of a smattering of knowledge and 
tricks acquired from a deceased 
witch. He “was working with things 
he did not really understand; most 
magicians are.” 

Through the magician’s devices, 
Polly vanishes into some other place. 
Digory valiantly accepts the chal- 
lenge to go after her and try to help 
her back. This leads on to consider- 
able world-hopping, in the course of 
which a fearfully sinister witch 
named Jadis, former queen of a dead 
world, gets back by means of the 
children and becomes a threat to our 
world. 

It is as they manage to whisk her 
elsewhere that the children see the 
event which is at the heart of this 
story: the creation of Narnia, the 
calling into being from nothingness 
of its lands, its growing things, its 
animal life. This is the work of the 
familiar (in previous books) figure 
of the great lion, Aslan, who is none 
other than He “by whom all things 
were made.” In the wonderful pages 
of this sequence, while Aslan sings 
the awesome tones that call all things 
into being, Lewis has touched per- 
haps the loveliest, most stirring mo- 
ment in all his wealth of fancy. 

Aslan’s words are beautifully 
chosen: “Creatures, I give you your- 
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selves. I give to you forever this 
land of Narnia. I give you the woods 
the fruits, the rivers. I give you thi 
stars and I give you myself. Th 
Dumb Beasts whom I have not chosex 
are yours also. Treat them gently an 
cherish them but do not go back té 
their ways lest you cease to be Talk 
ing Beasts. For out of them you 
were taken and into them you ca 
return. Do not so.” 1 

Reminiscent of Perelandra, thi 
witch Jadis represents evil brough|! 
into this new world, and a paralle 
to the Genesis story of the forbid} 
den fruit is evolved. Although Jadilj 
has managed to eat of the fruit, yer 
the tree that bears it becomes a pro 
tection to Narnia by that very reat 
son. Aslan explains: “Child, that i| 
why all the rest are now a horror ti 
her. That is what happens to thos) 
who pluck and eat fruits at the wrony 
time and in the wrong way. The fruilf 
is good; but they loathe it evet 
after.” 

The Magician’s Nephew is top} 
drawer Lewis for any reader fron 
about ten up—and that definitela 
goes for the whole range of adul 
readers, too. 

Next I recommend three recem 
items in Random’s Landmark anit 
World Landmark series. 

The Life of Saint Patrick. Bf 
Quentin Reynolds. Illus. by Dougla! 
Gorsline. Random House. 182 pp 
$1.50. 


Mr. Reynolds has made a truli 
superior job of this story about Ire 
land’s great patron saint, about who (i 


ar too little is known to the common 
eieader beyond the snake legend. It 
‘is narrative of genuine excitement 
iibout life in the days of such raid- 
ng Irish sea-kings as Nial of the 
ine Hostages, by whom the boy, 
i ?atrick, was stolen from England and 
“Jarried into slavery in Ireland. 

+) The Emerald Isle was then a dark 
and, ruled by barbaric warriors 
(3 nder the larger domination of the 
)Pruids, whose mystic bloody rites 
were the very antithesis and deadly 
joe of Christianity. Yet widespread 
gong the Druid seers was the proph- 


irom over the sea who would bring 
7 Ireland under the sway of an- 


the International Red Cross and of 
the treaty by which nations com- 
mitted themselves to accept and aid 
its merciful ministrations, in war and 
peace. Clara Barton, at first almost 
alone, waged the campaign that 
brought the U. S. into the Red Cross, 
and for years, into her old age, she 
headed the work of the organization, 
in disaster relief of all kinds, in this 
country. All in all, it is a story of im- 
mense personal bravery and dedica- 
tion. 


The Exploits of Xenophon. By 
Geoffrey Household. Illus. by L. E. 
Fisher. Random House. 180 pp. $1.50. 

Here is a book calculated to make 


an excellent dramatic introduction to 
ancient history. What Mr. Household 
has done is to simplify greatly, and 
cast into first person narrative, the 
Anabasis, the story of the ill-fated 
Persian expedition of Cyrus and his 
famous “ten thousand” Greek mer- 
cenaries. 

The simplification is fairly ex- 
treme so that I would be inclined 
to set its range within about nine to 
twelve, since I believe those above 
that age are well able to take a 
stronger mix of the authentic sort. 

But young boys, especially, are 
sure to respond to this streamlined 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


yEorwarding. Mr. Reynolds has 
jworked with taste and skill, too, in 
1is employment of incidents involv- 


ing the miraculous and/or the legen- 


Clara Barton: Founder of the 
American Red Cross. By Helen Dore 
Boylston. Illus. by Paula Hutchison. 
‘Random House. 182 pp. $1.50. 
§ Especially, but by no means ex- 
*clusively, for girls is this account 
Jof the long life of a valiant woman. 
*The little Clara was .at first a shy, 
itimid child. As she matured, she be- 
wame by contrast an instinctive 
urse, drawn to anyone in need or 
trouble. 
. After some time as a schoolteacher, 
fwhen Clara had grown up, she went 
to Washington and got a job as a 
clerk in the Patent Office. She was 
one of the first women in such a job. 
Her presence was heartily resented 
and resisted by men, and led her to 
fight this general prejudice and dis- 
icrimination against her sex in gov- 
ernment work. 
The exciting core of this story 
icomes with the Civil War. Clara got 
#permission to go to the front as a 
nurse. Throughout the war, in many 
l of its bloodiest fields and campaigns, 
at Bull Run, at Antietam, and else- 
where, she followed the cannon, aid- 
ing and comforting the wounded and 
dying. 

It was not until relatively late in 
‘her life, during travel in Europe, 
‘that she learned of the existence of 
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MASTERY 

E. STANLEY JONES. Prac- 
tical daily help in richer, 
happier living—364 _ stir- 
ring inspirational readings. 
Pocket size. $1.75 


THE PRAYERS OF JESUS 

RALPH S. CUSHMAN. 21 devotions based on 
the prayers of Jesus—each with an original 
poem by Bishop Cushman. $1.75 


WALKING IN THE LIGHT 

MARJORIE WILKINSON. A clear and positive 
statement of what the spirit of God has 
meant to many Christians from earliest 
times to the present. $1 


RICHES OF THE KINGDOM 

GRACE NOLL CROWELL. Original poems and 
moving prayers that invite women every- 
where to go for “a closer walk with God.” 
Pocket size. $1.50 


THE MATURE HEART 

HELEN B. EMMONS. For all who believe 

“the best is yet to be’—150 meditations 

that lead to increasing spiritual strength. 
$3.50 


PRAYER FOR LIVING 

HAZEL T. WILSON. An anthology of 120 

prayers—from classical and contemporary 

works. Regular edition, $1; Deluxe edition, 
$2.95 


JESUS, THE LITTLE 


NEW BABY 
MARY EDNA LLOYD. Child- 
hood’s most cherished story 


simply told, with beautiful 
pictures in color. Ages 3-6. $1 


MARTIN LUTHER 

MAY MCNEER AND LYND WARD. The great 
reformer’s life from early boyhood to 
everlasting fame. Full-color pictures. Ages 


THE STORY 

OF THE CHURCH 
WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. The 
long story of the Church 
from the time of Christ to 
the present, vividly retold. 
Illustrated. $2.95 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. The 


timeless 
stories of the Bible in all their might and 


majesty. Illustrated in color. $3.95 
WHY YOU SAY IT 

WEBB B. GARRISON. The fascinating stories 
back of over 700 everyday words and 
phrases. Illustrated. $3.95 


THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
E. O. HARBIN. The standard one-volume 


encyclopedia of good, clean fun—2,400 
plans for parties, games, sports, etc. 
Illustrated. $3.95 


HERE | STAND 

ROLAND H. BAINTON. A modern biography 
of Luther that has already become a 
classic! Illustrated. $4.75 


THEY BUILT FOR ETERNITY 

GUSTAV-ADOLF GEDAT. A discerning com- 
mentary on mortal achievements and the 
qualities by which civilizations live or die. 
Illustrated. $5 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE— 

Volume 11 

The complete texts and commentary on 

Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, 

Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews. 
$8.75 


JOHN WESLEY 

MAY MCNEER AND LYND WARD. The re- 
markable, dramatic story of a great re- 
ligious leader—in flowing words and full- 


9 up. Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $2.50 color pictures. Ages 9 up. $2.50 
a Take Your List To Your Favorite Bookstore 0 
= g cs 
BY published by ABINGDON PRESS a 
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The Greatest Story 
Ever Told | 
—lovingly 
adapted 
for young 
readers 


Never before has all the 
drama and wonder of Jesus’ 
life been so magnificently 
captured for modern youth 
as in these stories that vivid- 
ly convey the reality of Jesus 
and His times. 

Too often, says the author, 
boys and girls are given a 
sickly-sweet picture of Christ 
and turn away before they 
glimpse the golden adven- 
ture of His life. In this rev- 
erent and appealing book, 
April Armstrong writes of 
flesh-and-blood people —es- 
pecially of children—as they 
worked and laughed and 
played with the Master. She 
has used the actual words of 
the Bible wherever possible, 
and from her exciting pages 
a living Christ emerges for 
boys and girls to feel close 
to and to love. 

Illustrated in color 
throughout, this large hand- 
some book is a perfect gift 
for young readers 9 and up. 
ONLY $2.95 wherever books 
are sold. 


HEAR OUR PRAYER 


Edited by Sharon Banigan 
Beautiful, simple prayers for 
every occasion, with lovely il- 
lustrations in color. For ages 
5S andup. ONLY $1 


HEAR OUR GRACE 


Edited by Sharon Stearns 

A wonderful companion yol- 
ume to Hear Our Prayer— 
graces of charm and simplicity, 
with color illustrations. For all 
children 5 and up. ONLY $1 


Stories from 
the Life of 


JESUS 


by APRIL OURSLER ARMSTRONG 


story of how Xenophon’s band went 
to Babylon, won a great battle but 
lost their employer in death, and 
amid treachery and hardship fought 
their way, step by step, through wild 
mountains and hostile tribes some 
thousand miles to home again. 


Harriet Tubman: Conductor on 
the Underground Railroad. By Ann 
Petry. T. Y. Crowell. 247 pp. $2.75. 

Miss Petry, a well known novelist, 
here turns her talents to a biography, 
for about the early high school age, 
of that stirring figure of the great 
Abolition struggle, Harriet Tubman. 
Her extraordinary adventures, both 
before and during the Civil War, 
make an exciting chronicle even in 
the hands of less able story tellers 
than Miss Petry. It is a story both 
inspiring in the broadest terms of 
the human spirit, and in terms of 
the long struggle of the Negro people 
for their freedom. This is heartily 
recommended for any children from 
about nine up. They will learn a great 
deal of important American history 
from it. 

Staying a while longer in this 
realm of juvenile biography, of which 
this season seems to have a particu- 
larly fine crop, I have at hand four 
books, the first in a new Catholic 
Series, Vision Books, from Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. I have to report 
on them with slightly varied feel- 
ings. 

Father Marquette and the Great 
Rivers. By August Derleth. Illus. 
by H. L. Hoffman. Vision Books 
(F. S. & C.) 188 pp. $1.95. 

This I consider to be the best by 
far of the current group. Mr. Der- 
leth writes simply but dramatically 
of Father Marquette’s mission to the 
New France, his journeys from Que- 
bec into the Great Lakes region, and 
then with Louis Joliet into the upper 
waters of the Great Mississippi sys- 
tem, including the Wisconsin and I[I]- 
linois rivers. 

One of the keys to the success of 
Pere Marquette’s work with the In- 
dians was his willingness to learn 
their languages so that he might 
speak with them in their own 
tongues. He mastered as many as six 
different dialects. He was called 
“Black Robe.” 

This is an adventure story and an 
episode in basic American history as 
well as a religious story. I would 
class it as for boys, especially, from 
nine to twelve. 


St. Francis of the Seven Seas. 
By Albert J. Nevins, M. M. Illus. 
by Leo Manso. Vision Books (F. S. 
& C.) 184 pp. $1.95. 
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I would rank this second to thi 
Marquette volume, among the four 
Its author, a Maryknoll priest, co 
a splendid job of relating the yout 
and education of Francis Xavier, hi 
association with Ignatius Loyola, an 
his extraordinary missionary jour 
neys to India, China, Japan and othe 
Pacific regions. Excellent for nin 
to twelve. However, I object to th] 
flat relating as fact, at the end of th 
book, of a detailed account of || 
miraculous preservation of Xavier’ 
body for a century or more—pre} 
sumably a Roman tradition concern} 
ing him. I find no objective testi 
mony to this, and note that ni 
reference to such a matter is made i:} 
the excellent chapter on St. Franciij 
Xavier in Clare Booth Luce’s Saint 
for Now, a Roman Catholic book. 


Helen Walker Homan. Illus. by Ge 
Thompson. Vision Books (F. S. dj 
C.)-187 pp. $1.95. | 

The life of the Little Flowem 
Therese of Lisieux, is told in a man} 
ner appealing to young girls. My 
daughter, Meredith, soon to turn tem} 
loved it. This testimony probably} 
outweighs my own feeling that th] 
book is a bit too sentimental in treat 
ment. Even so, the story of Theres: 
and her four sisters—a late 19tl 
century story—is not without it. 
charm and spiritual value. 


Beebe. Illus. by R. Beebe. Visio: 
Books (F. S. & C.) 191 pp. $1.95. 

This I find the poorest of the fow 
and do not recommend. Its ton) 
seems to me to oscillate most um! 
fortunately between the saccharin 
and the moralistic. A pity, too, fow 
this early 19th century Italian stor) 
of a priest who possessed the jugi 
gler’s arts and ministered especial]! 
to homeless children deserved bette: 
treatment. 


The Illustrated Treasure of Chili 
dren’s Literature. Ed. by Margare 
E. Martignoni. Grosset & Dunlap 
512 pp. $4.95. : 

This is a large and quite beautifu 
volume with a great many thing) 
to commend it as a Christmas gif’ 
book for families with children pre’ 
dominantly on the younger side, espe 
cially anywhere from four to eight, 
Above that level I will not recom 
mend it for reasons evident in ce? 
tain reservations to follow. | 

On the positive side first, how 
ever, there is a profusion of storie}! 
and poems and rhymes, from Aeso} 
to Mother Goose, from the ae al 

. 
| 


jsrimm to Dr. Seuss and Ludwig 
j3emelmans. I simply can’t attempt 
+50 catalogue them. 

‘| The illustrations are lovely, in the 


Jwill evoke nostalgia: Arthur Rack- 
qaam, Beatrix Potter (not enough of 
Wmers), Howard Pyle, N. C. Wyeth, 


Sit out. There are excerpts from a 
good many book length children’s 


| Leopard and Fox by Artzybasheff 


' But the above objections, which 
TI feel compelled to record in warn- 
Jing, do not diminish the fact that 
> there is a great deal in this big, hand- 
isome book to delight the heart of 
i child and parent alike. I shall make 
use of its many riches for my younger 
| children and ignore the relatively 
' few items which I think ill-conceived 
editorially. 


— 


The Fables of India. By Joseph 
Gaer. Illus. by Randy Monk. Little, 
Brown. 176 pp. $3.00. 

_ This is another in Mr. Gaer’s suc- 
cession of fine books hewn from the 
| folklore of the East, a companion to 
last year’s Adventures of Rama. The 
' present book is a collection of beast 
/ fables culled from three ancient In- 
* dian sources. 


The first section is from the Pan- 
chatantra, or Book of Five Head- 
ings. The purpose of these stories is 
to train young princes “in under- 
standing the human weaknesses that 
cause the downfall of rulers.” 

Section two comes from the Hito- 
padesa, or Book of Good Counsel. 
These perhaps have the most in com- 
mon with Aesop, though they run 
rather a bit longer than the Greek 
fables. 

Section three is from the Jatakas, 
or Book of Buddha’s Birth-Stories. 
They represent tales of Buddha’s 
previous births in countless animal 
forms as the Bodisat, as he was called 
before he finally became the Buddha. 

All the tales have a richness and 
freshness that make the book power- 
fully appealing to any child from 
ten up, and also to any adult. Randy 
Monk’s illustrations deserve special 
commendation as being absolutely de- 
lightful. 


The Three Kings of Saba. By 
Alf Evers. Illus. by Helen Sewell. 
Lippincott. $2.50. 

For about eight to ten, a brief 
story elaborated from a passage in 
Marco Polo about the three kings of 
the Orient who came to Bethlehem. 
Instead of presenting them as saintly 
types, it offers a group of bickering, 
jealous men, conspiring against each 
other. Each goes to Bethlehem seek- 
ing something for himself, but their 
encounter there becomes a conver- 
sion experience. 


The Boy on the Road. By Mar- 
guerite Vance. Illus. by Nedda Wal- 
ker. Dutton. 58 pp. $2.25. 

For eight to ten. Jotham, a boy 
of Bethlehem, had been two years old 
on a certain night of strange por- 
tents, and as he grew up, his mother 
had told him of a Messiah, born in 
their village. In his later boyhood, 
on the road near Nazareth, Jotham 
encounters another boy and talks to 
him of what had happened in Bethle- 
hem. The subsequent healing of a 
speech defect makes him realize that 
his meeting had been with the young 
Messiah. 


Poems of Praise. Selected & illus. 
by Pelagie Doane. Lippincott. 144 
pp. $2.75. 

The charm of Miss Doane’s illus- 
trations is well known. The poems, 
from many authors, all deal with 
praise of God, and the wonder of the 
world, and of life, in terms intended 
to appeal to children. There are many 
lovely things in the volume. 


The Crusades. By R. R. Sellman. 
Illus. by S. E. Ellacott. Roy Pub- 
lishers. 73 pp. $2.50. 
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An import from England, this is 
an item in a young people’s Informa- 
tive Reference Series. For readers 
from ten up (assuming the younger 
to be good readers) it presents a 
well-balanced picture of the vast his- 
torical movement of the Crusades. 
It is factual, not romantic, in pres- 
entation. There are many illustra- 
tions, plans of fortresses, and help- 
ful maps. Recommended for mature 
boys with an interest in history. 


Miracle of the Song. By Norma 
R. Youngberg. Illus. by Harold Mun- 
son. Wm. Morrow. 188 pp. $2.50. 


This is a splendid, appealing 
story (for ages ten to fourteen of 
either sex) with a background of 
missionary work in the jungles of 
Borneo. Mrs. Youngberg writes out 
of direct field experience of long 
duration, combined with genuine nar- 
rative gifts. The tale hinges upon the 
saving of two boys through the min- 
istrations of medical missionaries in 
conflict with a vengeful witch doctor. 
Harold Munson’s illustrations are a 
great enhancement. 


Stories for Growing. By Alice 
Geer Kelsey. Abingdon. 126 pp. $2.00. 

Here is a fifth volume by Mrs. 
Kelsey in a series of stories for Jun- 
ior Worship. They are tales of dif- 
fering types, from the factual to the 
legendary, culled from many world 
sources and on a variety of themes, 
all related to Christian teaching and 
living. I would peg them for ages 
about seven to ten. 


A Crown For Carly. By Margaret 
Ann Hubbard. Illus. by Jill Elgin. 
Macmillan. 207 pp. $2.75. 

For girls, eight to twelve, a rather 
charming story, of Roman Catholic 
background, of Carly, whose cousin 
Krissie became a nun. Carly aspired 
to the same white crown, but as she 
grows up somewhat tempestuously 
within a convent school, she is taught 
that there may be other crowns in 
other vocations more suitable to her. 
The story is contemporary, set in the 
Great Lakes region, and its religious 
message is deftly held in the back- 
ground of the narrative. END 


WHAT THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION IS ASKING 


by Dora Chaplin 


40 


After Confirmation—What? 


It ‘does not suddenly make a mature Christian’ | 


VERY thoughtful person is con- 

cerned about what happens to 
our young people after confirmation. 
There has been a tendency among 
many children, especially those bored 
with Sunday School, to regard con- 
firmation as a form of graduation. I 
have heard them say, ‘‘Once I’m con- 
firmed I won’t have to go to Sunday 
school any more.” 

Confirmation, both for children 
and adults, is too often the end of 
any study and formal instruction, or 
any participation in the thoughtful 
discussion of religion. Since this is 
so, it is easy to understand why as a 
Church we do not know our Bibles 
well enough, or understand the glori- 
ous heritage of the Christian faith. 
It also explains why it is possible for 
whole congregations to be onlookers 
rather than true worshippers. We do 
not understand or appreciate our 
liturgy. 

Even when—as is the case in some 
parishes—several months are given 
to preparation for confirmation, and 
perhaps the whole Sunday School 
curriculum is intended to lead up to 
it, there is no timetable showing by 
what age or date we are able to 
digest the whole faith. One may be 
old enough to accept more responsi- 
bility in the life of the Church, to 
affirm for himself the promises made 
by godparents, to receive gratefully 
the strengthening of God’s Holy 
Spirit promised to us at this time, 
but confirmation does not suddenly 
make a mature Christian. It is not to 
be considered as an excuse for stop- 
ping all questioning and _ study. 
Rather it should be an incentive to 
learning and growing. 

The fine letter printed this week 
shows that someone in “the congre- 
gation of Christ’s flock” sees this very 
clearly. How, she asks, can she help 


to guide a group of several young 
people after confirmation? She say; 
very firmly, ‘They are not matur 
enough to go on by themselves.” No 
tice that she comes from a smal 
mission. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: | 

My eleven-year-old daughter, to 
gether with several other boys an 
girls around her age, were confirmed ii; 
June, and now that Church school ij 
soon to begin again there is no class fo} 
these children. If there is nothing 4) 
hold them, I’m afraid they will Fal 
away to another Church which does holo! 
classes through high school and furthery 
It has happened that way over and over 
and I want to see that it doesn’t, thiaj 
time. 

These youngsters love Church schook 
and love the study of the Bible and thi 


Church, and though most of them werd 
mature enough to understand the conj 
firmation instruction, they are not bal 
ture enough to go on by themselves# 
Even we older ones in many cases drif/ 
along, missing the wonder of learning} 
and studying the Bible. We just stand 
still, spiritually, or go backward. 

I’ve told my daughter that I will try 
to lead a study group, but I am doubtful 
about the best approach for that age 
I’ve belonged to, or rather been a par’) 
of, a prayer and study group for thre 
or four years, and it is very importan | 


in my life, but we’re all so much older# 
These youngsters think deeply and aif 
searching questions, and here we olde é 
ones are struggling so hard for answer:} 
for ourselves! | 

Please, do you have any suggestion }} 
for me? There will be no material availl 
able through the regular Church school 
except what they have already had. 
think they would like the discussion 
group method, but shouldn’t it hav’ 
some sort of plan? 

Our rector has so little time to spen« 
on Church school, as his main church i 
three miles away. I know this problem! 
must be all too common, with many smali] 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44°4 
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I Samuel 11; 18:5-12; 
31; Acts 9:1-9, 20-22 
 AUL is the first character who 
emerges from the Old Testament 
yory with a clearly-defined person- 
fity. Earlier figures are either leg- 
thdary or else our information about 
fem is fragmentary and we are un- 
ple to form any clear picture of the 
tnd of human beings they really 
sere. 

But when we come to the age of 
*faul and David the historical sources 
wecome so full and, for the most 
Art, so obviously 


bel we know the 
ieading figures as 
l2al persons like 
stirselves. None of 
Maem is likely to 
Such us more deep- 
fy than Saul, the 
sounder of the king- 
om of Israel and 
Hie most genuinely 
jragic figure in the 
Stible. 

'The founding of 
e kingdom was an- 
Tther of the impor- 
unt turning points 
hi the developing history of the peo- 
ile of God. Before Saul’s time, Israel 
ad been a loosely-organized confed- 
wration of tribes bound together by 
Mae worship of a common God. But 
fh) the 11th century B. C. a crisis 
frose which made it necessary for 
*nem either to unite more closely or 
(0 perish. 

-The Philistines, who had settled 
long the coast about the same time 
the Hebrews were infiltrating the 
jighlands, were beginning to push 
Jastward and, with the advantage of 
ore compact organization and su- 
erior weapons, were threatening the 
Independence of the Israelite tribes. 
{ Great crises frequently produce 
#reat men and Saul was the man for 
4his one. It was he who changed the 
Keattered forces of Israel into an 
Army and took the first energetic 
steps to drive out the invader and he 
was the first to whom the people of 
israel gave the title of King. 

| There are several stories and leg- 


NEXT ISSUE 
The Messiah King 


David was the ideal 


and... perfect ruler 


Saul and tragedy: Fifth in The Bible Story series 


By ROBERT C. DENTAN 


ends in I Samuel which have to do 
with the rise of the monarchy, but 
the one in chap. 11 is obviously the 
closest to the facts. It tells of an at- 
tack on the Israelite town of Jabesh- 
Gilead by the neighboring Ammon- 
ites, who threatened to put out the 
right eye of every inhabitant of the 
city. In v. 4 we read how news of this 
came to Saul the farmer as he re- 
turned to his home in Gibeah from 
plowing in the field. 

The next verse 
tells of his charac- 
teristic response. A 
maniac rage, which 
his countrymen as- 
cribed to “the Spirit 
of God,’ fell upon 
him and he sent a 
grim summons to all 
the tribes to join 
him in saving Ja- 
besh. So impressed 
were all the people 
by his military skill 
and vigorous leader- 
ship that, after his 
defeat of the Am- 
monites, they made 
him king of Israel (v. 15) (vss. 12- 
14 are not part of the original story). 

Later chapters describe the begin- 
ning of the war with the Philistines 
and in the course of them we are 
introduced to David, who was des- 
tined to be Saul’s successor. 

Now the dark side of Saul’s nature 
begins to appear. The story becomes 
tragic in the strict sense of the term, 
which applies to the downfall of a 
great man for a single fatal weak- 
ness. Saul was a great man—a gen- 
ius, with voleanic energy—but like 
many geniuses he was emotionally 
unstable and jealousy was his fatal 
flaw. 

When the king saw his handsome 
and personable protege, David, en- 
joying the popularity which once had 
belonged to him, the surging river of 
his energies began to turn inward 
instead of outward, darkening his 
mind and reducing him to periodic 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 
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for serious 
Bible Study 


by Edward P. Blair 


A stimulating and reward- 
ing guidebook that describes 
the basic nature of the Bible 
and sets forth usable rules 
for understanding it. $2 


HOW 
CAME 
THE 
BIBLE ? 


by Edgar J. Goodspeed 


An easy-to-read history of 
how the various books came 
to be gathered together, pre- 
served, and translated. These 
chapters will give new mean- 
ing to the sacred Hebrew and 
Christian writings. $1.50 


and for a better understand- 
ing of Bible lands and peo- 


ple 


THE BIBLE 
GUIDE BOOK 


by Mary Entwistle 


An encyclopedia of inter- 
esting, factual, and little 
known but important data to 
help both young people and 
adults visualize the setting of 
the Bible story. $2.95 


Av ALL BooKkstoORES 


Abingdon Press 


NCOs 
1 


AAI 
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WANTED 


By Private Adoption 


A little boy and/or a little girl 
—or twins, not over 8 years 
old. Advertiser is a white, Epis- 
copal, couple, well educated, 
fairly well-to-do, can offer a 
secure home—client of national 
advertising agency to whom re- 
ply should be addressed, viz. 


Advertising Agency, 126 Argyle 
St., Rochester 7, N, Y. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS ——— 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Dawud Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. / : 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 

The Rey. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 
Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. 


CH ol R Newest colorfast fabrics 


available. Write for 
Catalog R36. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


ROBES 


CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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2 Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damask, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, 3720 Williams Lane, 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


Stained Glass CC indows 
EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1. N. ¥. 
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SEARCHING 
THE SCRIPTURES 


Saul not ‘forgotten’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 

madness. We read of this in 18:1-11, 
but note that. what is there attrib- 
uted to a “spirit from God” we should 
today explain in terms of psycho- 
pathology. 

The drama reaches its inevitable 
end in chap. 31 when Saul kills him- 
self after his defeat by the Philis- 
tines at the battle of Gilboa. The full 
measure of the tragedy becomes evi- 
dent when we realize that the Old 
Testament tells of only two other 
genuine suicides. The Hebrews were 
too healthy-minded a people for self- 
destruction to present itself as a 
normal possibility. Yet the story does 
not altogether end in darkness, for 
the last episode tells how the men of 
Jabesh, mindful of the debt they 
owed to Saul, went by night at peril 
of their lives and rescued his body 
from desecration. Their gratitude is 
final evidence of his essential great- 
ness and goodness. 

Saul has no theological signifi- 
cance like Abraham or Moses and his 
name is rarely mentioned later. But 


it was Saul who founded the king- 


dom of Israel and it is from the idea 
of the kingdom of Israel that even- 
tually there came the idea of ‘“‘the 
kingdom of God,” one of the key con- 
cepts of the Bible. It is true that the 
name later associated with the per- 
petuation of the kingdom was that 
of David and the future Messianic 
King is always called the Son of 
David, not the son of Saul, but it 
was Saul who laid the foundation 
upon which David built and it was 
he, a truly royal though tragic fig- 
ure, who first seemed great enough 
to his own people to bear the name 
of King. 

Although there is only one tiny 
incidental reference to Saul in the 
New Testament, it is well to remem- 
ber that he was not entirely forgot- 
ten. More than a thousand years 
after his time a young man, also of 
the tribe of Benjamin, was named 
for him and, though no king himself, 
he also helped to build a kingdom. 
There is some evidence that he too 
was emotionally unstable—he was at 
least of a highly sensitive tempera- 
nent—but when the Lord took pos- 
session of him on the Damascus road 
the vigorous stream of his energies 
moved, not inward, but outward and 
became a source of blessing to the 
world. This is the story of Acts 9:1- 
9. END 
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Lecterns, Candlesticks, Candelabras, , 

Electrified Floor Candelabras, Missal | 

Stands, Communion Supplies, Chalices, , 

Ciborias', Altars and Chance! | 
Furniture. 


* . | 
We Furnish Everything for the Church | 
= * 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
SS 


MICHIGAN CHURCH SUPPLY ¢O. . 
DESK fa SAGINAW, MICH. 


TIT ASHBY MM 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS§ 
and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS } 


The only Episcopa! Kelendars with Days and Seasons 

of the Church Yearinthe proper Liturgica! colors. 5 
Write for FREE circular or send 
A4O¢ for sample copy postpaid. 

ASHBY COMPANY « BOX 418 « ERiE, PA.) 
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SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


Gi: MONEY ror yvour TREASURII 


Easy to sell! Sptendid profits! Over 2 " 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School m 5 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMOP 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 


your treasury ... 
make friends for 
your organization 


CHURCH LINENS 
Besutiful qualities of 


V 


} IRISH LINEN 


by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
5%", 6", GY" and 7 —< Siu 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


Cassocks—Surplices 1 
Eucharistic Vestmentst 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 


TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHR 
VESTMENTS 


CHOIR - PULPIT: 
STOLES - HANGINGS 3 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 
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Cloak For His Actions 


Evangelist ‘uses’ religion in film ‘The Night of the Hunter’ 


HE motion picture “The Night 

of the Hunter” contains two ele- 
ments which Hollywood rarely 

touches: depraved religion and child- 
hood innocence. Hollywood, like the 
American culture which it reflects, 
tends to think of religion in general 
as a very good thing. It prefers not 
to acknowledge the fact that religion 
may be as perverse and as wicked as 
any other human activity. 
; As for the innocence of children, 
% well, you’re as aware as I am how 

® rare it is that they should be treated 
in the films honestly and sensitively. 
Perhaps innocence is not altogether 
the correct word for the children in 
this story. They are not so much in- 
nocent — without the knowledge of 
good and evil—as steadfast and loyal 
in a world of infidelity, greed and 
hate. They are, in the words of the 
foster mother, “that which abides. 
God bless the little children.” 

But it is the former aspect of this 
film which will attract attention and 
will probably offend some religious 

people. For the personification of 

greed and hate is a camp-meeting 
evangelist, played extremely well in 
this case by Robert Mitchum. There 
is no point in pretending that he is 
merely a charlatan, that he only uses 
religion as a cloak for his actions 
which he consciously recognizes are 
evil and irreligious. He is not a con- 
scious deceiver. Rather he is a psy- 
chopath who believes that “Jehovah 
God” leads him to helpless widows 
and their money which he believes 
can help him build a tabernacle that 
will make others in the territory 
appear to be pup-tents. 

While the evangelist is in prison 
for a minor offense he learns that his 
cell-mate has robbed a bank in order 

-to feed his starving children. Two 
men were killed in the robbery and 
the young father must pay with his 
life. But he made off with $10,000 
and has hidden it, telling his secret 
only to his very young son and swear- 
ing him to secrecy. 

~ When he is released from jail, the 
evangelist heads for the little coun- 
__try town along the banks of the Ohio 
where the ignorant widow and her 


By VAN A. HARVEY 


two children live. He woos her and 
they are married. He then systemati- 
cally tries to terrorize the boy and 
his little sister into telling him where 
the money lies. He is finally forced to 
murder the widow, and the children 
flee down the river in a boat. They 
find refuge with a kindly old woman 
(Lillian Gish) who shelters them and 
is finally forced to struggle with the 
madman for their lives. 

There is no point in telling you 
how it ends, for the real message of 
the film is the conflict of love and 
hate, loyalty and greed, innocence 
and guile. If anything is wrong with 
the picture, it is that the allegory 
overshadows the story, that charac- 
ters and events are made to become 
symbols and thereby tend to lose their 
reality and particularity. Too often 
they seem to be merely illustrations, 
material for strange camera angles 
and lighting. In this sense, the pic- 
ture is at once horrifying but also 
strangely unreal. 

Nevertheless, as a picture it is 
several cuts above the usual run-of- 
the-mill film and reflects the artistry 
of one of the most talented men in 
the entertainment world, Charles 
Laughton, who is trying his hand 
at motion picture direction for the 
first time. 

Why should anyone be particularly 
disturbed that the villain is an evan- 
gelist? That the song “Bringing in 
the Sheaves” should be the motif for 
horror? That he believes his deprav- 
ity is sanctioned by the will of the 
Lord with whom he thinks he has 
some secret pact? 

The world is full of crackpots and 
religion has often been the ration- 
alization for the most despicable hu- 
man actions. Christians ought to be 
the first to understand this, the first 
to acknowledge that the last citadel 
for pride and perversity is religion 
in which one claims an ultimate and 
final sanction for his own motiva- 
tions and desires. 

We are Christians not because we 
believe that “religion” is a good 
thing. We are Christians because we 
believe that in Christ a judgment has 
been made upon “religion” and that 
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our justification and salvation come 
by participation in Christ, in which 
“religion” and “law” have been done 
away. 

This lesson we have not always 
kept to our hearts. We are unnec- 
essarily defensive about the un- 
favorable portrayal of the clergy and 
the priesthood on the screen, as if 
our success in the world depended on 
the popularity of our leaders. 

But, when we are more concerned 
about a popular clergy and the re- 
spectability of our religion, we are 
dangerously close to the idolatry 
from which our faith was originally 
intended to redeem us. We do not 
recommend Christianity as a “reli- 
gion” in which each of us can be 
sure that God sanctions our actions 
when sincerely motivated —as the 
mad evangelist — we are, rather, a 
community which points to an objec- 
tive Event which stands in judgment 
upon our desires and assures us, 
nevertheless, of the mercy of God in 
Jesus Who, for that reason, is called 
the Christ. END 
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American Seating Company 


Church Furniture for every need 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
terns available for early delivery. Also 
chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, 
auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables 
and Sunday-school furniture. 

Write Department 189-C 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
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MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
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CHURCH CANDLES 


Beeswax Write for 
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Send for 
illustrated book No. ECNIC 
F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD 


117 Gower Street 
LONDON W-C-1 ENGLAND 


—— AFTER CONFIRMATION -WHAT?- 


They now need ‘to deepen their understanding’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 

missions like ours. I do want to help to 
solve it, and if I can, I want to help these 
youngsters find what they want and 
need. I shall be grateful for any help 
you can give me. _ 


DeATVMGS.. 202 2 


What a good thing you not only see 
this very serious need but also intend 
to do something about it! Many peo- 
ple complain, but do not take action. 
The young people you mention have 
had some instruction and now need 
to deepen their understanding. They 
are heading straight into all the prob- 
lems of adolescence in this perplexing 
and technically-minded civilization. 
Now they need to be able to know that 
within the Church are the resources 
for facing whatever decisions have to 
be made. 

Since you are a faithful #Cnews 
reader, you have undoubtedly fol- 
lowed the discussion of the new mate- 
rial recently published in the Seabury 
Series. Do you also know that for 
fifty cents you can buy a booklet 
called The Seabury Series and Other 
Church School Courses? I suggest 
that you buy the latter and study it. 
There is a varied list and description 
of the courses for the eleven and 
twelve-year-old. You know whether 
you can provide the conditions for 
the effective use of it. Your concern 
suggests that you will take time to 
study and do work seriously. You 
will teach best in the area where 
your particular interest lies, but first 
be certain that it is also a field in 
which you are sure the pupils will be 
able to be kindled to enthusiasm. 
Through your own daughter’s inter- 
ests you will know what your class 
may be interested in. 

Even if you do not feel that you can 
undertake the newest course, excel- 
lent insights on the needs of the age- 
level of your group will be found in 
it. It is Why Should I? (Teacher’s 
Manual, $1.55) and the Pupil’s Re- 
source Book, More Than Words 
($1.45) would be a great help. Both 
of these are in The Seabury Series. In 
the first booklet I suggested, describ- 
ing material, you have the choice of 
at least six other courses. Why Should 
I? would help you with techniques if 
you want to use the discussion meth- 
od. See also Thinking Together, by 
Dan West (General Brotherhood 
Board, Church of the Brethren, Elgin, 
Ill., 25¢). Do you have for your own 
use the first volumes of The Church’s 
Teaching series—especially The 


Faith of the Church, The Holy Scrip- 
tures, The Worship of the Church, 
and Chapters in Church History? If 
not, I am sure your rector would let 
you see them. The catalogue I men- 
tioned has lists of all kinds of re- 
source material, and with the excep- 
tion of the Dan West booklet, both the 
catalogue and all other materials 
mentioned, may be obtained from The 
Seabury Press, 28 Havemeyer Place, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

My son, who is nearly three, is very 
unhappy in Sunday School. I have tried 
to send him for several weeks running, 
and he cries nearly 
stayed with him the first two or three 
Sundays, but it did not make any differ- 
ence. The place is rather noisy and 
crowded, and he does not seem to be 
learning much. Do you think I should 
insist on his going? He is not used to 
groups of children. 


Dear VTS ek see 


I would certainly not insist on your 
young son’s attending Sunday School 
under those conditions. He is obvi- 
ously not ready. Some children, espe- 
cially those who have been used to 
group life, do not seem to mind noise 
and confusion, but others can actual- 
ly be conditioned against both Church 
and (later) day school by being 
forced into an environment which 
only bewilders them. Let your little 
boy become accustomed slowly to 
playing with other children, first in 
your home and then with friends. 

Some churches try to handle more 
young children than they should, for- 
getting that the first impressions of 
Church and even of religion may be 
unhappy ones and hard to eradicate. 
It is far better for him to go to 
Church with you for part of the serv- 
ice than to spend an hour being 
miserable and gaining nothing ex- 
cept a dislike of class activity and 
what to him is “Church.” In relation 
to his Christian teaching you surely 
want him to be thinking (uncon- 
sciously of course) “This is for me 
and I am for it.’’ I remember seeing 
a class of three-year-olds go into 
Church with a teacher after everyone 
had left. They sat in silence a few 
minutes, and then one child said, “I 
like being here.” 

We want the first religious expe- 
riences. to be happy ones. Do take 
your little boy out of the class until 
he is older and the parish is able to 


provide more adequate surroundings. | 
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i Perhaps a few mothers might like 
to get together and study what little 
| children need religiously when taken 
| into the Sunday School, and also in 
their first instruction at home. It 
may even be possible for you to help 
| to provide it as time goes on. I sug- 
gest Religious Nurture in Nursery 
| Class and Home by Mary Edna Lloyd. 
(Graded Press $1.) ; also When They 
Are Three by Sara G. Klein (West- 
minster Press, $1.) Both may be ob- 
tained through The Seabury Press 
or your local bookseller. END 


Stupidity -Cupidity 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


acceptance before we can receive any- 
thing at all from God beyond a 
greater condemnation of our own 
wilfulness and wickedness. 

It is clear that this is the kind 
of talk that none of us much likes, 
even in the harsh days in which we 
are now living. We should like to go 
back to the older and easier days. 
Unhappily, however, that is not at 
all possible; and if our religion is 
“to cut any ice,’ it must be a reli- 
gion which in at least this one sense 
is abreast of the times... it must 
be prepared for risk and for adven- 
ture; for humble acceptance of the 
unknown; for willingness to do some- 
thing ordered us or given us to do, 
| instead of imposing our own silly 
| little schemes on the vast plan of 
the universe. 

When we have conquered our stu- 
pidity and substituted for it the 
clarity of understanding which must 
| be ours if we are to be truly human, 
| we need to go beyond that and let the 
charity of God come into our hearts 
and conquer our cupidity, so that we 
may be divinely human. 

In this respect, it is correct to say 
that the sacred humanity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is fully and completely 
that which each one of us, in his 
human life, is meant to be. It is not 
only that the deity which is his by 
nature is to become ours by adoption 
—although that is entirely true and 
is at the heart of the Christian faith 
and life. It is also true that because 
he gives us, by adoption, the deity 
' which is his by nature, he makes it 
. possible for us to become like him in 
our common humanity. 

Christ took owr humanity, not a 
special and peculiar kind of humanity 
—the early Church fought for years 
_ against the heretics who held the lat- 
ter conception, because the early 
Church knew that the salvation of 
- man was at stake in this apparently 
4 


unimportant matter. He works to 
make our humanity as near in per- 
fection to his as it can be. Not in 
our own power, of course—no man 
can lift himself by pulling on his own 
bootstraps; but in his power, as we 
open ourselves humbly, receptively, 
willingly, to let his life and his love 
stream into us and mould us into his 
image. 

This is the sort of thing that 
makes Christian living, when it is 
really Christian and really living, a 
great adventure. For it is built about 
a truth so well stated in the First 
Epistle of St. John, “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be .. .” So 
there is about it great risk. But 
there is also steady confidence and 
certainty, because at the same time 
we do know one thing, “We know 
that when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him...” And the practical 
conclusion of the matter, as the Jo- 
hannine writer saw so well, is that 
“everyone that hath this hope puri- 
fieth himself.” 

To do our share to keep open the 
channel through which the strong, 
invigorating, life-giving love of God 
in Christ may flow into our narrow 
and selfish lives—here is a task which 
will take all there is of us. In re- 
turn for that, we have the guarantee 
that then God will take all there is 
of us and make it into his own image 
and likeness, so that “when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is.”’ Only like can 
see like. 

How stupid we really are; and how 
we need the knowledge of the Truth! 
But it is “truth” with a capital “T” 
that alone can save us; and that 
Truth is the charity of God himself. 
We often hear quoted, by educators 
and others, the words from St. John’s 
gospel: “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

Indeed, those words sometimes ap- 
pear over the entrance to halls of 
learning. One wonders whether the 
people who quote the words or place 
them on buildings, in colleges and 
universities, have read the context 
in which they actually appear in the 
New Testament. If they did, they 
would see that it is man’s sinfulness 
that is in view, man’s cupidity; and 
that the point of the saying in our 
Lord’s mouth is that the Son of God 
himself alone is able to take away sin 
and hence restore us to Reality (ale- 
theia, the Truth, things as they really 
are in God’s sight). “If the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed.” 

The fact is that our real stupidity, 
not the surface ignorance which edu- 
cation and information can remedy, 
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is basically our cupidity and nothing 
else. We are fools because we are 
self-estranged from God and his will. 
When we have the divine Charity at 
work in us, we shall then—and only 
then—hbe able to have that clarity of 
vision which we most need; for we 
shall see things as God sees them, 
value them as he values them, love 
them in the right proportion as he 
loves them. 

That is why all the disciplines of 
Christian devotion and the strenu- 
ous practice of Christian living are 
so utterly important for us. “In his 
light we see light’’; and we are able 
to know him only as we let ourselves 
be purified and strengthened so that 
we can indeed see him. 

There is no other way. END 
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HELP WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER for small church schools for 
girls, located in the far south. She must be a lady 
with experience and good taste, capable of handling 
servants. Twelve days vacation at Christmas and 
two months in summer. Box 1313 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


DEACON OR PRIEST, Assistant in Live Parish 
in the growing Southwest. No extremes. Work 
with young people, visitation and Day School. Val- 
uable interneship for the right man. ge 1315 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, 


CASEWORKER: Church family counseling agency 
in Eastern city. Trained staff; psychiatric consult- 
ant. Good personnel policies. Box 1318 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHAPLAIN wanted for large county prison and 
church tuberculosis hospital. Opportunity to work 
as a member of the treatment team with the re- 
sources of a multiple service church agency. Good 
salary, housing and car allowance. Special train- 
ing may be provided if necessary. Write or phone 
Lombard 3-8110, Philadelphia Protestant Episcopal 
ae. Mission, 225 South 3rd Street, Philadelphia 
ere 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CHURCHWOMAN would like position as House- 
keeper Companion to elderly lady or couple. Have 
own car. Prefer Virginia near Washington. Box 
1314 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va 


ORGANIST—Choir Director, Mus. Bac, experi- 
enced in liturgical service. Preference suburbs of 
eastern city. Box 1317 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, B.Mus., F.R.C.O., 

L.T.C.L. (All London). Twenty- five years experi- 
ence Anglican Churches in England and America. 
Desires full time position with teaching privileges. 
Available immediately. References. Box 1319, Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va 


FOR SALE 


ORGAN FOR SALE: Austin Organ in St. James’ 
Church, New York. 4-manual and Echo, 71 stops, 
2 full 32-foot ranks, built 1924. Releathered 1952. 
Being replaced by larger instrument. Specifications 
available. Inquiries and inspection invited. Address 
Organist: Donald L. Coats, 865 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 21. 

Ae ot aie 
WAXSAVERS for %” candles. Brand new, polished 
brass. 1%4 dz. $9. a postpaid. $8.75 if ordered on 
church stationery. R. M. Norton III, 604 Salem St., 
Rockland, Mass. 
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E> About SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 7% 


. 
Cathedral Choir School Emphasizes | 
Christian Perspective—Voice Training 


The Cathedral Choir School of The Cathedral Church off 
St. John the Divine is a unique school. Situated on the 
Cathedral Close—a very part of the life of the Cathedrak 
Church itself—the school fulfills the true functions off 
a choir school where the voices of boys from all over they 
country are expertly trained and where the boy has a 
part in all the Cathedral services. Choir membership is; 
required. 
Yet it is a boarding school where the curriculum—frona 
4th through 8th grades—follows standard independent} 

) 


school requirements, but where emphasis is placed upo 
the Christian perspective. | 
Situated in, yet not a part of, a great metropolis, stu, 
dents have the cultural advantages common to such a 
environment. ' / 
Dormitories are ample and modern. The Dining Hall ang 
Common Room are spacious. There is an indoor gym) 
nasium and planned outside recreation. The masters and 
their families “live in.” A registered nurse is in attend 
ance in the infirmary. | 
Although there is currently a waiting list, applications 
are welcomed from boys of good voice and to those boys 
liberal scholarships are available. Further information 
on the school and its admission requirements are avail 
able by writing to The Headmaster, Cathedral Choir} 
School, Cathedral Heights, New York City 25. 


The Cathedral Choir School is the only school in Manhattan 
with a private playing field. Games and sports, supervised 
by an athletic director, furnish relaxation from the exact- 
ing discipline of study and choir practice. Pictured above, 
the boys toboggan on the gently sloping roadways sur- 
rounding the Choir School. 


LASELL. . . ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


a two-year college for women. Ten miles Sewanee, Ten 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E, 
Winfield, Director. Reistertown, Md. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited college 
preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilmington. 
All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer school, 
music camp and junior camp. Friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 
MILITARY AND 


NORTHWESTERN navat'scabemy 


he nie Se ge callege preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
iscopal Ghurch auspices. Religious instruction part 
° emic curriculum. Small clagses (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
a 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Ohi- 
rahe 5 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 

sports; sai . Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Write for catalogs. 


1511 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium _.and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 
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from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
vocational and general courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
Lasell Junior College 


Auburndale 66 Mass. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School and 
Blementary Bove and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-8. Basic 
skills, French, arts, and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D, Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a ‘“‘Way of Life”—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks, Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Founded 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTC, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow ‘‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.”’ 


The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12, Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTO. Episcopal. 


For Catalogue write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blivd., San Antonio, Texas 
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A Specialized school for girls. Grades ‘ 
through 12. College Preparatory ane 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 42: 
acres. Three miles from the University 
the South. 

Address: The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese « 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12! 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Musics} 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dormaij 
Established 1910, 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V { 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virgini 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 


Grades 4-1)4 
College Preparatory. Each student has inde 
academie goal. Speech program. Sports for alls 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproa* 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. 8. 230. Lower 901 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton | 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


| 
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“CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL! 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


f 
f 
A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand® 
ard independent school requirements, but where the en 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. Fror! 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed fror 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberd! 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. € Cathedral Heights, NYC 2/' 
OKOLONA COLLEGE | 
Okolona, Mississippi lf 


tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church 
Established 1902. High School and Junior Colleg 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write | 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


Co-educational, Private, American Church rch 


achools 
NORTHEAST 
SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


copal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
4. Community life based on Christian principles in 
ch all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
‘fzious, and social service activities. Work program. 
5 4, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
ETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


| 
JD)RFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SCHOOLS 


EAST 


| The CHURCH HOME 
| AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
| Baltimore 31, Maryland 


_) A three year accredited course of 
© nursing. Class enters August and 
> September. Scholarships available to 
1%} well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


a) THE 
4 CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
| \ Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
: College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 

farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 

where boys learn to Study, work and play. 

» Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL ——\ 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 


' A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 

| Western New York. College preparatory. 

} Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 

r information address Box ‘‘B”’ 

| Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 

| Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 


2 U Boys, grades 7-12. College 
ot. Peter s School enararoy: general courses. 
jRecent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
lasses. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
\Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 70-acre 
jampus. New term starts Feb. 1. Catalog. 


| Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y- 
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CHANGES 


aI OTT 


Clergy 


Placements 


TRIMBLE, W. BRADLEY, in charge of three 
missions in Lake Village, McGehee and Arkansas 
City, Ark., to St. Matthias Church, Shreveport, 
La., as rector. 


TRIPP, JAMES E., rector, St. Peter’s Church, 
Canton, Ill., and vicar, St. James’ Church, Lewis- 
town, to General Theological Seminary, N. Y. C., 
as a special student, and to the Church of the 
Transfiguration there as an assistant. 


WAKEFIELD, RICHARD A., associate rector, 
St. Stephen’s Church, McKeesport, Pa., to Calvary 
Church, Williamsville, N. Y., as curate. 


WARDROP, ROBERT B., curate, Trinity 
Church, Hartford, Conn., to St. Alban’s, Avon, 
Conn., as priest-in-charge, and on the staff of 
Avon Old Farms School. 


WOLF, FREDERICK B., dean, Cathedral of 
St. John, Quincy, Il., to Light, official magazine 
of the Diocese of Quincy, as editor. 


STREM, ROGER L., from All Souls’ (Hospital 
of the Good Samaritan), Los Angeles, to vicar, 
Trinity Memorial Church, Lone Pine, Calif. 


VAN SANT, JOHN A., from curate, Christ 
Church, Woodbury, N. J., to rector, All Saints’, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


WILLIAMS, EARL T., from priest-in-charge, 
St. John’s-by-the-Sea, West Haven, Conn., to 
chaplain of West Haven Veterans Hospital. 


WILNER, ROBERT F., (RT. REV.), from All 
Saints’ Mission, Bontoc, Mountain Province, P. L., 
to 32 Wyoming Ave., Tunkhannock, Pa. He is 
retiring from the active ministry after having 
served as Suffragan Bishop of the Philippines 
since 1938. 


WITMER, ELMER H., from rector, St. John’s, 
Westfield, Pa., and priest-in-charge, St. John’s 
Mission, Lawrenceville, to rector St. Mark’s, 
Northumberland, and priest-in-charge, All Saints’, 
Selinsgrove. 


WOOD, CHARLES L., from curate, Holy Trin- 
ity, Collingswood, N. J., to vicar, Chapel of the 
Holy Communion, Fair Haven. 


Ordinations to Priesthood 


GAUME, AMOS N., to priesthood, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Deming, New Mexico, by the Rt. Rev. 
James M. Stoney, Bishop of New Mexico and 
Southwest Texas. 


NICHOLSON, FRED, to priesthood, at Christ 
Church, Cranbrook, Mich., by the Rt. Rev. Charles 
Robert Claxton, Bishop of Warrington, England, 
acting for Bishop Richard S. Emrich of Michigan. 


TAYLOR, FREDERICK ELWOOD, to priest- 
hood, at St. Thomas’ Church, Christiansburg, 
Va., by the Rt. Rev. William H. Marmion, Bishop 
of Southwestern Virginia. 


Ordinations to Diaconate 


BUTEHORN, ROBERT F., to diaconate, at 
Ascension and Prince of Peace Church, Walbrook, 
Baltimore, Md., by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, 
Bishop of Maryland. Assigned to Trinity Church, 
Long Green, Md. 


MEHRING, JAMES D., to diaconate, at Trinity 
Church, Howard County, Elkridge, Md., by the 
Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland. 
Assigned to Church of the Good Shepherd, Rux- 
ton, Md. 


MOORE, HERBERT L., to diaconate, at the 
Cathedral of St. Luke, Ancon, Canal Zone, by the 
Rt. Rev. Reginald H. Gooden, Bishop of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 


NORTON, H. VAUGHAN, to diaconate, at 
Church of the Good Shepherd, St. Ignace, Mich., 
by the Rt. Rev. Herman R. Page, Bishop of North- 
ern Michigan. Assigned to Church of the Good 
Shepherd as deacon-in-charge. 

SCHWINDT, to diaconate, at Trinity Church, 
Long Green, Md., by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, 
Bishop of Maryland. 

SHELLEY, HARRY E., JR., to diaconate, at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Ten Hills, Baltimore, 
Md., by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of 
Maryland. Assigned to the Church of the Guardian 
Angel, Baltimore. 


PISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, NOVEMBER 13, 1955 


Schools 


EAST 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, announces that its 
enrollment is complete. BOYS OF GOOD VOICE 
ARE INVITED TO APPLY NOW FOR FALL 
56. Grades 5-8. High academic standards. Excel- 
lent music training. Endowed. Nominal fee. 


William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 


123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months, The next class to be admitted in 
February, 1956. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School ap 
for Girls. 86th year. Thor- 
ough college preparation 
and spiritual training. Un- 
usual opportunities in 
Music, Dramatics and 
Fine Arts including Ce- 
ramics (See illustration). 
All sports. Junior School. 
Beautiful lake shore campus 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters 
of St. Mary. Write for catalog. 


Box EC Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Church Furnishings 
+ 


%* Altars x% Pews % Organs 

% Bells y%& Lighting Fixtures 

% Sterling and Brass Ware 

% STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
% BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 


WHITTEMORE -ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
RSS Embroideries 


SS 
= Honginss 


Vestments 


Communion 


Sets . Alter Brass Goods 
CATALOG ON REQUEST *q 
CHURCH GOODS 


National ss. 


$22 ~23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPRIA 7, PA. 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARSLEHEAD. MASS 


STERLING SILY ER 
CRUETS+=CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, M. Y. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler 


and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


hurch | Furniture 


CHURCH PEWS 
Monvufectured le eur ewn 
fectery et Lewrencevilie, 
Yo. Bey Direct from Pac 
B tory. free Catalog. 


FLOWER 
a 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Vo 


Waikiki 
PUA-LEI-LANI HOTEL 


Cottage type—complete kitchens. No bar. 
Quiet—privacy. Few steps to beach, stores, 
and entertainment spots. 


Reasonable Rates 


Write direct for information 
2460 Koa Ave. 
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Honolulu 


SPONG, JOHN S., to diaconate, at St. Peter's 
Church, Charlotte, N. C., by the Rt. Rev. Richard 
H. Baker, Bishop Coadjutor of North Carolina. 


Transitions 

BARRUS, DONALD S., from assistant St. 
John’s, Waterbury, Conn., to vicar, St. David's, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

BATTEN, JOSEPH B., assistant, St. Paul’s 
Church, Walla Walla, Wash., to St. David's 


Church, Fort Washakie; Church of the Redeemer, 


Wind River, and St. Helen’s Church, Crowheart, 
Wryo., as vicar. 
JGSEPH RAYMOND, curate, St. 


BOLGER, 


I's Church, Brockton, Mass., to St. Michael's 
Church, Auburn, Me., as rector. 
priest-in-charge, Cal- 


_ BROW N THOMAS D.., 


Hanover, Va., to St. Philip’s 

arles Town, W. Va., and St. Mary’s 

* Berr ryville, Va., as rector, effective Dec. 1. 
‘BROW N, WILLIAM E., rector, Trinity Church, 


Saco, Me., and the Church of St. Stephen the 
M East Waterloo, to St. Anne’s Church, 
Cz and St. Luke’s Church, Woodland, Me., 

as priest-in-charge. 
COOKE, BRUC rector, St. James’ Church, 
and in reves of the work at Shoshoni 


Riverton 
and Missouri Valley, to St. 
land, Wyo., as rector. 
COVER, GERALD M., JR., former Methodist 
inister, from assistant Christ Church (Epis- 
, Short Hills, N. J., to rector, Church of 
scension, Fall River, Mass. 
. ROBERT E., assistant professor of New 
1ent at Virginia Theological Seminary, 
ndria, since 1950, to Meade Parish (Trinity 
Upperville, Fauquier County, Va., as 


Alban’s Church, Wor- 


the Dio- 
Augusta, 


HERBERT S., archdeacon, 
to St. Mark’s Church, 


CRAIG, 
cese of Maine, 
as rector. 

CROSSON, JAMES C., has resigned as 
of St. Paul’s, Oakland, Calif. 

ELDER, ROBERT M., from 
James’ Parish, Monkton, Md., to 
Thomas’, Baltimore. 

FISHER, CHARLES R., from rector, St. John’s 
Presque Isle, Me., and priest-in-charge, Emman- 


rector 


uel, Ashland and All Saints’, Masardis, to rector, 
Christ Church, Hackensack, N. J. 

GRILLEY, EDWIN W.., JR., rector, St. Mark’s 
Church, Augusta, Me., to Grace Church, Nor- 
wood, Mass., as rector. 

HARN, M. LESTER, JR., recent graduate of 
Nashotah House, to curate, St. Philip’s, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

HAWTREY, WILLIAM C. T., from rector, St. 
Luke’s, Fort Madison, Iowa, to rector, St. James’, 


Oskaloosa. 

HEFFNER, WILLIAM C., head of the Okinawa 
Mission of the Episcopal Church, to the United 
Sta for leave from Oct. 1, 1955, to Jan. 1, 

7102 Glen Parkway, Richmond, Va. 


1956 ; address : 

JOINER, FRANKLIN, rector, St. Clement’s 
Church, Philadelphia, retired, but continues as 
Superior-General of the Guild of All Souls. Asks 
that any communications concerning the Guild 
be sent to the Secretary-General, 32 Tenmore 
Road, Haverford, Pa. 


KING, WARE G., 


associate rector, St. James’ 


Church, Trenton, N. J., to St. James’ Church, 
Riverton, Wyo., as rector; also in charge of the 
work at Shoshoni and Missouri Valley. 

KIRBY, FREDERICK G., St. Anne’s Church, 
Calais, Maine, to St. Luke’s Church, Hudson, 
Mass., as rector. 

KISHPAUGH, HOWARD B., to St. John’s 
Church, Ocean Springs, Miss., as minister-in- 


charge. 

LOOPE, VICTOR H., from rector, 
Woodside, L. I, N. Y., to canon 
Stephen’s Cathedral, Harrisburg, Pa. 


St. Paul’ 
pastor, St. 


s, 


NORTON, MERRILL A., from vicar, St. 
John’s, Neosho, Mo., and St. Nicholas’, Noel, t 
assistant, All Saints’, Lakeland, Fla. 

PARSONS, WILLIAM B., JR., for the past 


four years a missionary to the Episcopal Church 
in Japan, is currently in the U. S., studying at 
New York’s Union Theological Seminary. He will 
return next year to his post with the Japanese 
Church. Mr. Parsons is the nephew of the Rt. Rev. 
Malcolm E. Peabody, Bishop of Central New York 


POST, WINFIELD E., dean, St. Mark’s Pro- 


Cathedral, Hastings, Neb., to Church of the Holy 

Communion, Lake Geneva, Wis., as rector. 
ROONEY, EDWIN J., from rector, St. An- 

drew’s, St. Johnsbury, Vt., to Katonah, N. Y. 


ROWE, WILLIAM R., is currently serving as 

locum tenens at Canterbury House, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
SHAMHART, L. ROPER, assistant, St. John’s 
hurch, Wytheville, Va., to General Theological 
inary, New York, as a candidate for a Mas- 
Degree; will serve as part-time assistant at 
Grace Church, Madison, N. J. 

SHANE, WILLIAM JOHN, to Trinity Church, 
Lewiston, Maine, as rector, and Christ Church, 
Norway, as priest-in-charge. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, NOVEMBER 13, : 


Schools 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


St. John’s : | 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat. 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church byt 
stressing sound scholarship in Christiar 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fuliy)i 
accredited. | 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHO(¢ 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grad) 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatorg 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Poad 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees | 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A, | 
Headmistress 


oe ee ee ee eee ee 


MOVING SOON? 


Want to be sure of getting your EPISG 
PAL CHURCHNEWS promptly? 

At least 5 weeks before change takes 
fect write direct to us, giving date yo: 
moving, old address and new address 
Write to EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, ; 
N. Adams St., Richmond 11, Virginia. 


It’s no trick to see the big letter on tc 
but the real test of good vision is bei: 
able to read the whole chart. 


Likewise, many communities see t 
immediate problem of overcrowdéd 
schools. However, it is equally imp 
tant that they have the vision to plan fi 


tomorrow’s needs, too. 


Your community must have a long-ranjj 
plan for its schools — one that looks s 
least ten years ahead! Because enrof 
ments in all grades will continue |} 
increase during this period, tempora’ 
“patchwork” solutions simply postpo} 
and prolong the problem. | 


For free booklet ,“How Can Citizens H ‘! 
Their Schools,” write Better Schoai 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N./t 


